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How She Helped. 


“Seems strange to me that folks will let 
chances to do good slip right through their 
fingers,” said old Mrs. Spears, plaintively, to 
her gossip, Miss Warner, who sat on the edge of 
her chair with an empty tin pail on her knees. 
“Seems strange they don’t think how unlikely 
‘tis they’ll ever have just the same chances 
again.” 

“Yes’m; I was wondering if —’’ began Miss 
Warner, but her small spark of conversation 
was speedily quenched by the onrushing tide of 
the old lady’s speech. 

“*Taint any use to wonder or surmise,’ she 
said, quickly, biting off the thread with which 
she was mending a rent, with her wonderfully 
preserved teeth, a feat which she never failed to 
perform for the benefit of less favored persons 
who had been obliged to call science tp the aid of 
nature and wear “artificials;’’ “the thing is to 
do; that’s what I’ve labored all my days to make 
Brookby folks realize, and it don’t seem as if I’d 
made much of any impression on ’em. 

“Now there’s the minister’s wife; she makes 
most excellent pies. Well, when Miss Pomeroy 
came around the other day, asking for donations 
for the missionary supper, she said she was in 
want of some apple-pies. Quick as thought I 
said to her, ‘The minister’s wife is the very one! 
Her pies are extra good.. No doubt she’ll count 
it a real privilege to make some.’ 

“Miss Pomeroy looked doubtful, and it seems 
she had reason. I heard that the minister’s wife 
spoke up real sharp, and said she’d got too much 
to do to make pies for other people. It seems 
sad for a minister to have that kind of a 
companion! I gave them a loaf of fruit-cake 
that Cousin Sarah brought over here last time 
she came. It was too rich for me, and it seemed 
such a blessed opportunity to give it where it 
would do good. 

“Well, then, you know how destitute the 
Saunders family were left; everything burned 


except what they had on, while they were at | get 


church two weeks ago. The minute I heard 
of it, I began to cast about in my mind who 
would be likely to have clothes to fit those poor 
folks. 

“I knew Mrs. Saunders was about my size, 


and Squire Rawlin’s housekeeper is my size, too ; th 


that seemed a real leading! So I sat right down 
and wrote her, saying I felt sure she would be 
glad to help a family in distress, and that half- 
worn garments would be perfectly suitable. She 
sent me back a note saying she had just packed 
all her available dresses to go to a Western 
cousin, and that there ‘must be others’ who could 
help fit out Mrs. Saunders. It was a polite 
enough note, but showed plain enough that she 
wasn’t sensible of the chance I’d given her, right 
at home. 

“Then there was that poor one-armed man that 
my brother Sam sent over here, saying what a 
good worker he was, and how much he could do 
with his one arm. A worthy man, too; Sam 
never recommends any other kind. 

“T bethought me at once of the Sprague sisters ; 
perfectly able to hire help, and with no man 
belonging to them. It seemed as if they’d be 
filled with gratitude at such a chance. I sent 
the man right to them. But I heard that all 
they did was to give him supper and breakfast, 
and let him sleep in the shed overnight. Just 
because they’d made some sort of a promise to 
Tommy Jennings to let him do their odd jobs 
to earn money to pay his way at the academy. 

“IT wrote Brother Sam just how it was, but I 
had a kind of a hurt letter from him, saying the 
man had come back, and he had found work for 
him, as he was disappointed in Brookby. I 
think Sam feels just as I do about the callous- 
ness of the folks here, though he never says 
anything. He’s an awful quick man to take up 
a good work, and I think it makes him feel bad 
to come here. 

“He hasn’t visited me for five years now. The 
last time he came he was getting up a subscription 
for the soldiers’ monument in Slowtown; he 
talked with me about it, knowing I’d be inter- 
ested, as George and Fred both went from 
Slowtown to the war. He said he didn’t know 
but there’d be somebody in Brookby that would 
feel to give a little something to the fund. 

“T remember just how he sat, looking out of 
the window, as he said it. He seemed sort of 
sad. So I cast around in my mind, and at last I 
thought of Ann Crawley. And I said: 

“Sam, I don’t know for sure, but Ann Crawley 
might subscribe something if you went over to 


the farm. You know she was engaged to a/| 


Slowtown young man that was killed in the war. 
To be sure,’ I said, as a kind of caution, ‘she has 
grown a little near of late years; but her heart 
might be opened and her purse-strings loosed for 
such an object,’ I said. 

“Sam waited a minute, and then he turned 
round, and gave a sigh, and said he, ‘I guess I 
won't go so far on an uncertainty.’ That was 


THE YOUTH’S 


Mrs. Spears paused to inspect her work, and 
Miss Warner opened her lips, and straightened 
the pail on her knees. 

“How are your cranberries this year?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“There,” said Mrs. Spears, with a smile of 
great benevolence; “when I saw that pail, I 
said to myself, ‘I know Betty Warner is after 
cranberries.’ And it does seem a real providence 
that you came to me, for I know just where to 
send you. Deacon Potter’s bog has yielded 
beyond all hopes this year; and to-morrow the 
pickers are to begin work. He told me there’d 
be enough to pay him well. He said to me, in 
joke, knowing my rheumatism, ‘If you hadn’t a 
bog of your own, Mrs. Spears, I should be happy 
to make you a present of all you’d pick !’ 

“Now I’ll write a line to him, saying you are 
my substitute. Hand me my glasses, Betty. 
What a providential thing you came in, as I said! 
It makes me so happy to be able to help a little, 
now and then!” 

The bewildered guest meekly handed her the 
glasses, and with a conscience happily at rest, 
Mrs. Spears addressed herself to the composition 
of her letter to the deacon. 

ELIZABETH L, GOULD. 
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Supposed He Was Crazy. 


The following story, purporting to be told by 
a young German not long in the country, is bor- 
rowed from the Indianapolis Sentinel. The 
young man was in New York, and was trying 
to find his way to Hoboken, where he was to 
meet his mother on her arrival from the old 
country. He inquired his way of a police officer, 
and the officer replied, ‘“Take the elevated.” 


“Well, not bei familiar with the word 
‘elevated,’ I ly thought he said ‘elevator.’ 
I didn’t know just what he meant, but foolish] 
said, ‘All right,’ and walked on, looking abou 
Soon I came to a tall building twenty-three 
stories high. In big letters over the door was 
‘Elevator.’ I went in, saw the elevator and got 
in. 

“We went up and up clear to the top, but I 
saw nothing that looked like Hoboken. Finall 
we stopped and the colored pte rang | look 
at me and I at him. He was waiting for me to 
get out. I stepped out and then looked at him. 
Say,’ I said, ‘where’s Hoboken ?” 

“You never saw any one so scared as he was. 
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He pushed me back into the corner of the eleva- 
tor, saying, ‘Dat’s all right, dat’s all right, boss, 
right in here.” Then we flew down so fast 
that the floors went Fone like flashes. He _ | 
saying, ‘All right, , all right.’ And the 
minute the elevator touched the ground floor he 
gave one and disappeared down the hall. 

“T went out into the street, and by and by ran 
into a countryman of mine, who gave me the 
directions I needed. The elevator-boy, you see, 
t I was crazy, and no wonder. Trying 
to reach Hoboken by way of an elevator!’ 
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The Penalty of Popularity. 


“Apple Mary” is Mary Gorman who peddles | 
fruit about the Criminal Courts Building in New | 
York. She had a serious fright on Christmas 
day, which is thus described by the Times. | 
For the story of a fright, the narrative is very 
pleasant reading : | 


When she appeared in the door with her 
basket of apples eellace Fey magne ag A my 
there took hold of her an led her up to the bar. 
Then Clerk Samuel Wolff arose and said, in 
solemn tones : 

“Mary, the attendants of the court have filed 
an indictment against you.” 

“And phat have I done?’ cried the woman, 
trembling, as the tears came to her eyes. 


“You have made yourself ular the 
officials in this building,” said Judge McMahon, 
“Mr. Wolff will now present you with the 
indictment.” 

The clerk pulled out from his desk a little 
re, and handed it to her. Mary, still trem- 

ling, opened it, and found inside eighty-seven 
dollars, which had been contributed for her by 
the attendants and judges of the different courts 
in the building. 

The woman burst into tears when she saw the 
money. She was so overcome with surprise and 
gratitude that she could not speak. 

Detectives Cuff and McNaught of the district 
attorney’s office came into court just then, and 
told her they had something for her up-stairs. 
They took her to their office and presented her 
with a green shaw] they had bought for her two 
months before in her native county in Ireland. 
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A Useful Ant-Eater. 


The head keeper at the Philadelphia Zoélogical 
Gardens is an ingenious man. If he were not, the 
linden-trees in the Gardens might be in a less 
flourishing condition than they are at present. | 
A horde of hairy caterpillars lately infested 
them, and it was then that the keeper had a| 
brilliant idea. 

He took from its cage the South American 
ant-eater, having first secured it with a collar 
and a long cord. Then he started it up one of 
| the linden-trees. The way the creature laid about 
with its long, sticky tongue, scooping in cater- 

illars by the dozen, more than realized the 
eeper’s great expectations. In the course of 
| half an hour it completely cleaned the tree. 
Having succeeded so far, the keeper was 
| encouraged to go on. He re the ant-eater up 
another tree, and allowed it to eat until it was 
gorged. From that time, says Popular Science 
News, it was turned out three times a day, and 
when last heard from had shown so much indus- 











all he said, and that’s the last time I saw him.” | exterminated. 


| try and appetite that the caterpillars were nearly 
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ARK STRONG and his nephew Jasper 
stood on the upper ledge of the bluff. 
Both shaded their eyes with their 
hands, while they studied the reaches of country 
lying at their feet in silent grandeur. It was a 
gray day, and bitter cold ; the wind struck them 
in icy gales, but they faced it with the hardy 
indifference of mountaineers. Their gaze 
wandered over swamps of alder and sassafras, 
searched the slopes covered with towering 
pines, roved thence to the valley with its faintly 
defined road, and rested in piercing scrutiny on 
a moving speck. 

Only a mountaineer in his native ranges 
would have noted it or known that it was an 
alien speck. They watched it until it vanished 
where a faint, wreathing smoke betokened a 
farmhouse. 

“Tt bodes no good, Jasper, whenst wayfarin’ 
folks come ovah the Long Level an’ house-roof 
at ole man Chance’s,” meditatively remarked 
Hark. “I misdoubt who they air, but sure 
they won’t hev no summer-time ridin’ to-night.” 

“These are the nights whenst they chance 
on the men talkin’ an’ huddlin’ ’bout the still 
an’ mash-tubs. I’d warn ’em if I could, jes’ 
to circumvent ole man Chance.” 

Jasper’s face became pitiless and stony as he 
expressed this evil desire. His was a fine face, 
full of color and strength. 

“*Twon’t holp you, my boy, an’ it won’t 
hurt nothin’ to give the danger sign, by firin’ 
of three shots. Mebbe they’ll heed to it.’ 

Hark lifted his Winchester and fired the 
mountaineer’s signal of warning. Presently a 
single shot echoed from a far ravine. Appar- 
ently satisfied, the two hunters turned quickly 
away, glad to escape the winter wind, which 
seemed to riot more wildly on the face of the 
bluff than anywhere else. 

“Dunno as I kin fault you for hatin’ of ole 
Chance, but Phemie air agin it, an’ my girl air 
a@mons’ous good girl an’ mos’ly right,” Hark 
said, as they walked rapidly along the path on 
the crest of the ridge. 

“Mebbe so,” doubtfully answered Jasper. 

They had crossed the clearing and Hark 
opened the kitchen door as Jasper spoke. The 
red light of blazing pine-knots illumined the 
room. The aroma of supper met them with 
hospitable insistence. The dogs followed them 
in, and ran frantically to Phemie, who had 
been sitting before the fire in luxurious enjoy- 
ment of the heat, while she listened to grandpap 
telling of the Indians. 

Grandpap was old and decrepit now, but he 
had wandered far off the mountain in his 
young days, and had been a scout on the 
Western frontier. He was listened to and 
treated with the profound reverence accorded 
to the aged by the mountaineers. Grandpap’s 
opinions were never questioned, even by Hark. 

“We've fetched you turkeys and pa’t’idges, 
Aunt Barby,” said Jasper, as he tossed down 
his heavy game-bag; “to say naught of a buck 
we brought down, an’ the guv’ment officers we 
treed at ole man Chance’s.” 

“Better be poor, Jasper, than hunted like 
wild creeturs,” replied his aunt. “I’m thank- 
ful I’m not all of a trimble for you an’ Hark. 
Anything that’s ’ginst the law air bad enough 
for me. ‘That clean settles it.” 

“T don’t care for the law, or the stills—it’s 
onliest that sommat of harm would ovahketch 
ole man Chance,” retorted Jasper. 

“He’s got it all to answer for, Jasper,” 
interposed Phemie, twisting up her hair, which 
had a trick of perpetually slipping out of the 
bit of ribbon meant to hold it. “Grandpap 
says it will all be evened up without a hand 
from you,” she added, laying a hot coal in 
grandpap’s pipe. 

“Tf I haven’t no call to harm him, Phemie, 
there aint no calls nowheres,” Jasper said to 
the girl in slow tones. “Seems like my eyes 
nevah turn on the Long Level that I don’t 
view the misable fambly of us, jes’ es we 
looked that cold day whenst he turned mother 
out’n house an’ home. I aint likely to forgit 


that day, or how mother got together her 
few things, a kettle or two an’ a bed with 
turrible little beddin’ to it, an’ set ’em outside 
the do’, or how she stood despairin’ an’ 
shiverin’, the tears rollin’ down her cheeks, 
a-lookin’ fust at us, an’ then towa’ds Uncle 














= 


at ™s Hark’s, ‘leven miles | 
&. ¥ a me yS., away, as the crow 
we a flies, 

; “1 kin feel this very 


minute,” he went on, “the tears drap on my 
face, whilst she’s a-tyin’ the bit of woollen 
ovah my ears to keep ’em from freezin’; then 
she wrapped her ole shawl, thin nuff to see 
through, roun’ her head an’ roun’ the baby, 
po’ little starving mite, an’ set out to walk 
*Jeven miles to Uncle Hark’s. 

“IT looked down the Long Level jes’ now 
side by side with Uncle Hark. We both seen 
the strangers ridin’ to ole man Chance’s, but I 
seen mo’n that. 


I sighted a po’, tired woman | 


was his aspect. Phemie, gazing at him with 
eyes luminous and appealing, made a step 
forward. “O Jasper, you must leave him to | 
some othah rifle,” she said, in an undertone. | 

“T’ll kill him if evah my time comes,” was | 
the grim answer; “less’n Phemie comes to | 
my mind,” he amended. 
| Phemie laughed tremulously and tied up | 
| the escaping brown locks. Bright color came | 
|and went in spots in her cheeks. She was | 
mountain-bred, and believed in the pardonless | 
creed of the highlands. She believed in giving 
evil for evil, and requiting an ill turn with a 
rifle and a sure aim— believed in it for all | 
except Jasper! A vague dread haunted the | 
girl always; Jasper was not quarrelsome or | 
ill-tempered, but the hidden force of his | 
resentment frightened her. 

Supper was over; an air of supreme peace | 


and content pervaded the homely scene, the | 
fire crackled and blazed merrily, the dogs lay | 
down at Hark’s feet, dozing comfortably. | 








‘“‘YOU WON'T TELL OF AN OLD MAN, WILL YOU, BOY ?”’ 


with a baby in her arms a-draggin’ along a 
broken-lown boy young-un by the hand, the 
wind cuttin’ swathes through an’ through 
the whole misable passel of ’em, an’ the snow 
pelterin’ in the po’, pale face of the woman— 
she that were nevah strong. Uncle Hark 
and Aunt Barby know, an’ mebbe Phemie 
*members, how we got heah that winter night, 
an’ how by sunrise none o’ the three were 
livin’ but me, the half-friz brat of a boy. You 
all know that the Lord took mother an’ the 
baby that same blessed night, an’ leastways 
He aint nevah turned ’em out, an’ mebbe they 
aint nevah starved an’ friz —” 

“That’s all true, but it’s past and gone, 
sonny,” softly interpolated Aunt Barby, break- 
ing into the rude eloquence of the young fellow, 
usually so chary of words. 

“Jes’ so, Aunt Barby, it’s past an’ gone, but 
ole man Chance aint past an’ gone. I’ve been 
waitin’ yeah in an’ yeah out fur sommat to 
happen ole Chance, or for the Lord to gimme 
the way to square up with him for the 
murderin’ of that po’ woman an’ baby. I aint 
nevah foun’ it, though, but if evah I do —” 

“Sonny! Sonny! What would you do?” 
cried Aunt Barby, turning a great iron oven 
on the coals as much to hide her dismay as for 
anything else. “I brung you up honest an’ 
good.” 

Jasper stood a moment in silence. He might 
have been a figure of stone, so rigid and tense 


Hark smoked a corn-cob pipe, his eyes half- 
closed, in indolent enjoyment of thorough 
comfort. Phemie wound the yarn while 
Jasper patiently held the hanks. 

Suddenly an old hound raised her nose and 
sniffed as if she scented some unknown object 
of suspicion. She was wary and wise, and 
never gave tongue on a false alarm, but every 
hunter and trapper on the mountain knew that | 
the nose of Hark Strong’s beagle Patsy could 
pick up the scent when it was too cold and 
lifeless for any other hound on the ridge. 

Hark raised his eyelids and watched the 
wide-awake, restless animal curiously. As 
she sprang barking to the door, a cautious voice 
called: “Hark! Hark! Quick—let me in— 
we're ovahketched. Onliest me ’n’ Zad got 
away,” he added, as Hark opened the door 
and quieted the dogs. 

“Dunno but you’ve been mons’ous clost to 
it, Seth, by the looks of you,” dryly commented 
Hark. “What’s happened you, anyways?” 

As he stepped into the light, the tall, long- 
haired mountaineer looked sharply about him. 
He was heavily armed, and the hand that held 
the Winchester had a trace of blood on it. 

“The govementers air after us, Hark. 
| They’ve foun’ the still, an’ the mash air all 
gone. It’s nigh ’bout ruint us. Joe Barker 
an’ Tim Emmons air layin’ face down’ards— 
dead. Two mo’, Jerry and Silas, air ridin’ to 











county jail now, an’ I’ve get to lay out in the 
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woods till they’re gone. But we know who 
set ’em on our track,” the man added, angrily. 

“Mebbe, Seth Owen, it wasn’t nobody,” 
interrupted Aunt Barby, who had stopped her 
spinning and set about putting supper on the 
table for the moonshiner. 

“It were the ole man Chance, an’ it aint the 
fust time,” asserted the man, lifting his blood- 
stained hand in angry menace. “But mark 
you, Hark an’ Jas’, it'll be the last time! 
These heah mountings aint no place for 
informers. Thank ye, Missis Strong, for a 
bite o’ supper. I’m come to that, jes’ for him!” 

“Jes’ for him!” echoed Jasper, with even 
deeper bitterness. 

“Seth, I know a place unbeknownst to any- 
body where you air safe.” He went close to 
the moonshiner and spoke in an undertone. 

“I know a place, too, whur none of ’em kin 
nose me out,” retorted Seth, swallowing his 
supper rapidly. 

“Air it anywheres near the big pines on the 
limestone ledge?” 

“Five or six mile away from ’em—that’s the 
mos’ you’ll heah from me,” replied Seth, with 
a scowl. “You-uns don’t hold with the free 
still.” 

“But we hold with the men on the mounting, 
an’ you aint afeard of us,” Jasper said, in a 
remonstrant voice. 

“Sure, Jas’, the Strongs mind their own 
business. Luck to you all!” 

Seth Owen waved his hand inclusively as he 
opened the door, and stood outside a moment 
listening intently; then he vanished into the 
darkness. 

In the morning the snow-storm raged as 
only a snow-storm in the mountains can. The 
wind roared in the ravines and sobbed among 
the pines; paths were obliterated; ridges be- 
came uncertain footing to any except the 
inhabitant of the mountains. 

When the gales became less frequent, as the 
morning wore on, Jasper took his gun and 
went out. Occasional tracks betrayed some 
wild animal seeking its shelter in unknown 
holes among the rocks. Sometimes, between 
the gusts, he caught swift glimpses of the Long 
Level. He wished that it would not reveal 
itself to him when the snow was falling as it 
had fallen on that awful day in the past. 

The steady pelting of the snow against his 
face brought back the tragedy graven in the 
depths of his heart. The sighing of the wind 
re-echoed the feeble, pathetic wail of the puny 
baby. He had heard it in his dreams, and the 
snow brought it all back. It always brought 
it back, together with that sickening, futile 
hope of retaliation. 

He went down to the hollow where the still 
had been raided by the officers. Two or three 
friends were there, indignant at a fate they 
believed undeserved. They were friends of 
his, although he would have none of their 
unlawful venture. They all trudged patiently 
up the ridge to do what they could in prosaic 
sympathy for the forlorn families. 

A fire of passion blazed in Jasper’s breast. 
The smoldering rage of his soul burst into 
fresh flames as the fuel of threat and grief fell 
upon it. “Ole man Chance” had informed, 
and “ole man Chance” was doomed, according 
to the law of the mountaineers. 

The snow was still falling, but the storm 
had spent itself when Jasper left Seth Owen’s 
cabin and started for home, wondering if he 
could reach it by supper-time, and sure that 
Phemie would smile and blush when he told 
her how he had split wood and worked to 
make Meg Owen and her babies comfortable. 
The sweet, pretty face of Phemie occupied his 
thoughts with haunting persistence, and it 
always subdued and softened his mood. 

Jasper crossed the Long Level and took a 
short cut, steep and rough and unused, over the 
ledges of the ridge. He walked in long, swing- 
ing strides, and pulled himself over slippery 
stretches of rock by the help of the bent, 
snow-laden laurels or stunted pines. He 
climbed the limestone ledge with difficulty ; it 
was treacherous and icy. The gigantic pines 
towered above it as if they knew they were the 
largest trees on the mountain. 

Jasper missed his footing as, disdaining the 
path, he struggled to leap from one shelving 
rock to another, and rolled down into the drift 
at the foot, clutching wildly at his rifle, which 
had fallen from his hand. Shaking the snow 
from his head and shoulders, he recovered his 
squirrel-skin cap and pulled the rifle from the 
drift, laughing at the mishap. 

“It wasn’t so turrible bad at last,” he said 














54 
aloud, as he examined the weapon to see if it was 
injured. 

A startled but suppressed cry close behind him 
brought Jasper’s ritle to his shoulder and a 
ready finger to the trigger. “Who air you, 
hidin’ out heah in the bresh?” he demanded ; 
and then his voice broke short off in dumb 
amazement. 

The bewilderment of abrupt realization of a 
long-thought-of plan took hold of him, for there, 
confronting him in the lonely ravine, was “old 
man Chance!” 

Terror at this unexpected encounter with 
Jasper, and, still more, suffering and horror 
because of the freezing cold, were so visible on 
the old man’s thin, sharp face and gaunt, 
shivering form that a swift pity stirred in the 
young man’s breast. 

“They’re trying to kill me! I haven’t been 
home since last night! I can’t get there! I 
can’t walk any farther—I’m old—old!” he said, 
in incoherent but piteous entreaty. “Show me 
where to go!” he asked, with the courage born 
of intense suffering. 

Jasper stood still an instant, looking at him. 
The gray locks, blown by the wind, the pinched 
features and bleared eyes, the shaking hands 
and unsteady legs reminded him of grandpap. 
He had so often watched Phemie help and tend 
grandpap, with tender care and vigilance, that 
now, when his opportunity 
and his enemy had come 
together, something seemed 
to steal into his heart and 
draw the passion from it. It 
might have been Phemie, 
sweet, gentle Phemie, or it 
might have been grandpap, 
old and wise, that seemed 
to be saying, “Leave him to 
some other rifle.” Jasper’s 
hand fell away from the 
trigger. 

“Yondah air the big pines ; 
they’re Uncle Hark’s. Down 
at the foot of that biggest 
one there’s a hole; creep 
inter it. After a bit it spreads 
out an’ gets big. Nobody’ll 
look for you there,” he found 
himself telling old man 
Chance. 

“T'll find it, and mebbe I'll 
get home to-night. It will 
kill me, this awful weather. 
I'm old, old! You won’t 
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| Lord, as Phemie an’ Aunt Barby has been 
| tellin’ me. I’m pow’ful satisfied it aint got to 
lay heavy on my mind!” 

FrANcES SWANN WILLIAMS, 
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THE LARGER LOVE. 
thyself + Look far and find the on er 
Mavi st eath his sin and his des pair; 
Ggtends nd and | lead him out of dan, 
‘o heights where he may see the wor a is fair. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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SACKETT. 


had driven five miles, and 
stopped at every house; but 
their success had been poor. 
Very few people wanted to 
buy honey. ‘Times were hard, 
and honey was not a necessity 
of life. Several women wanted some, but “he” 
was off in the fields, and they did not venture to 
spend anything without asking “him.” 

Once, at a woman’s wistful suggestion, the girls 
had tramped through a hay-field to the place 
where “he” was mowing, to be met with a 
blunt refusal. 





HEY 








He couldn’t afford to buy honey ; | 


he hadn’t got money enough to pay his taxes. | 


he sends to the city, too. He’s got a great big 
farm; he’s rich, Sackett is.” 

“And we're poor,” said Dora, as they drove 
on. “ Let’s keep right on. We've as good a 
right to sell honey as Sackett has. I don’t 
suppose he’s been everywhere.” 

He had been to the next house but two; 
they had bought honey of Sackett last week. 
They had heard he had pretty near four tons of 
it this year. 

“Four tons!” said Roxy, indignantly, when 
|they were out of hearing. “It isn’t all good 
| Clover honey, like ours, of course it isn’t; he 
feeds his bees with sugar.’ 
| There was a good-natured-looking woman at 
the next house. Things had a prosperous look 
there, too, and Dora gave her speech hopefully. 

“Honey ?” said the woman. “I’d like to buy 
of you; but my sister’s husband, up east here 
a ways, he’s got a terrible lot of honey, and he 
gives us all and more than we can use.” 

‘Sackett!’ said Dora, as they turned away. 

The next house was shut up and locked, and 
they could see its inmates picking blackberries 





next had agreed to get what honey they wanted 
of Sackett. 
“Jane is getting to know the name,” said 
Roxy, trying to laugh. “When she hears 
‘Sackett’ she starts.” 
But hope died hard. They 
| halted at a large house, with 
a shady yard, where several 
people were playing croquet 
| and lounging in hammocks. 
| “Boarders, or company; 
| they ought to want some 
honey for them,” said Dora. 
A lanky man, in his shirt- 
sleeves, sauntered out to 
them. He was the hired 
| man, evidently, and he was 
willing to seize any oppor- 
tunity for using up time. 





| . amd the looked over all the 


ingly. 
“Them are nice,” he said, 


eat considerable honey here, 
too. I haint any doubt but 








tell of an old man, will you, 
boy?” pleaded the fugitive, 
shivering with cold and terror. 

“Don’t be afeard,” Jasper heard himself say, 
“nobody’ll look for you in the hole there.” 

It was all done in a moment,—the one great 
moment of the young man’s life,—and then 
Jasper went on homeward, his thoughts whirling 
in a confused mingling of shame and astonish- 
ment. He had actually helped old man Chance, 
his bitterest foe! 

He thought the cave absolutely safe. No one 
that he knew of was aware of the curious sub- 
terranean chamber in the heart of the limestone 
ledge; and then the drifting snow would soon 
efface every footprint. At any rate, Phemie 
should never know how foolish and weak he had 
been, and how he had felt all the time that the 
hated old man was grandpap. 

It was a week after the raid of the government 
officers. Hark and Jasper were chopping wood 
in the alder thickets, when Seth Owen came into 
the little clearing. He looked weather-beaten, 


and roughened by hardship and exposure, but | 


his keen eyes maintained a vigilant watch of 
every path while he sat on the fallen log half- 
hidden by the trunk of a tree. 

“You aint heerd “bout ole man Chance, hey 
you?” 

Jasper stopped his cutting and leaning upon 
his axe, listened eagerly. 

“He won’t ’form on no mo’ po’ folks,’”’ went 
on Seth. “He’s done fell inter his own trap. 
Seems like he got lost from the gov’ment men 
the night they ruint our still, an’ them as got 
away hunted him so moughty close he couldn’t 
git home. But they missed him some way or 
nuther, an’ nobody kin say whur he hid.” 

“You orter kept track of him better’n that, 
Seth Owen,” slowly interposed Hark, without 
slacking the steady blows of his axe. 

“Dunno as I said it were me,” retorted the 
outlawed moonshiner, with a careless laugh. 
“Leastways they missed him, an’ the next night 
them officers kem back to ketch me, spite o’ the 
big snow. But ‘long to’ds mornin’, whenst 
they’re gittin’ back close to ole man Chance’s, 
they bein’ kinder riled up ’cause they hadn’t no 
moonshiners, they seen somebody dodgin’ in the 
woods, an’ hollered, ‘Halt!’ ’Stid o’ haltin’, he 
took out an’ ran. Well, they blazed away with 
their weepons. 

“Dunno but they were powerful s’prised 
whenst they picked him up an’ found them 
gov’ment bullets had lodged in ole man Chance 
*stid of Seth Owen,” concluded the moun- 
taineer. 

“We nevah did him any harm; we lef’ our 
grudge to some other rifle,” answered Hark. 

“Main glad it wa’n’t me as pulled that 
trigger,” supplemented Jasper, his blows ringing 
down with fresh vigor. “I lef’ it to the good 





PREPARING FOR BUSINESS. 


times; that was why they were peddling honey. 
That was why they had carefully wintered in | 


farmer that he was, had decided to abandon as 


upon it with the remains of the blue paint. 


moderate estimate of their probable amount of | 
honey, they had made anxious calculation that 


things much needed; ¢hiefly, a new dress apiece 
for their mother and themselves, and a hay- | 


had swelled and glowed. 
But if they had not reckoned on the utmost | 
yield of honey, they had counted on a full success 
in selling it all. They knew that the bulk of it | 
must be peddled out; and this was their first 
trip. And already a dawning despair was 
blighting their high hopes. 
- “I thought we’d be all sold out by this time,” 
said Roxy, 
home. 
this afternoon, if Jane wasn’t too tired.” 
“She’s tired already. 


that morning, but no amount of currying could 


three years. 

They stopped at a neat house where a woman 
sat sewing on the porch. She came out to the 
wagon. 

“Would you like to buy some honey? We've | 
got the box honey for twelve cents a pound, and | 


twenty-five cents a quart. It’s nice; won’t you | 
look at it?” said Dora, in their settled formula ; 
they took turns saying it. She lifted the 
protecting cloths, and showed the white honey 
in boxes, and dipped a ladleful of the amber 
syrup from its stone jar. The woman admired 
it; she went into the house and got twenty-five 
cents and a quart can. 

“You’re the Bastor girls from over to Lorimer, 
aint you? I thought so,” said she, pleasantly. 
“T hope you’ll have good luck ; but I don’t know. 
| You're getting right into Sackett’s territory 
| now.” 

“Sackett?” said Roxy. 

“George Sackett. He lives over east of here 
aways. He keeps an awful lot of bees. They 
say he’s taken out three thousand pounds of 








| “She’s hungry,” Roxy said. 


“and ready to turn around and go | 
I thought we could make another trip | 


She knows we’re having | 
bad luck,” said Dora, looking at Jane’s limp | 
ears. They had worked over Jane faithfully | 


make her look a day Jess young than her twenty- | 


extracted honey for eight cents a pound or | 


sight of bees, Sackett does—” 

“Old Jane stepped along. | 
“Sackett is relation to everybody,” said Roxy. 
“He’s everything ' but an aunt and a grand-| 
mother.” 


but her face was turned away. They travelled | 


“Do you think every trip will be like this? 


Their expectations were reasonable. With a| Do you think we shall ever sell any ?” said Roxy. 


“T don’t believe we shall,” said Dora. 
“There’s the dresses—mother’s and ours—and 


at all?” said Roxy, with sudden realization and 


tedder which their father wanted and could not | grievous bewilderment. 
afford. And over these modest plans their hearts | 


Jane was resting, and greedily eating grass. 
“IT suppose it’s 
noon.” They had brought a pail 
of luncheon, and oats for Jane. 


honey this year. He sells all round this part; | 


He listened to Roxy’s speech, | 
honey slowly and consider- | 


“real nice. I haint seen any | 
better honey this year. We 


t what she’d take someof you, | 
but her cousin, he gives her | 
all she wants. He keeps a| 
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too; you ought to have sold every bit of it.” He 
weighed a box in his hand, and tasted the syrup, 
He looked again at Dora and Roxy. Thesmiling 

wrinkles around his eyes 

“Well, now, I guess I’ll buy some,’ he said. 
“We eat a good deal here; we like it. We eat it 
for supper with hot biscuit, and we eat it on 

es, mornings; eat it any way. I guess 
I'll take some.” 

“Which kind?” Dora asked, with brightening 
face. 

“How much have you got, altogether?” the 
man inquired. “One, two—twenty pounds in 
the box, and about a gallon and a half of syrup, 
aint there? Let’s see; that aint more than four 
dollars, is it, all told? I don’t know but I'll just 
take the whole lot, and clean you out!” 

Dora and Roxy sat speechless. They looked 
at each other; they looked at the man. “What 
will you do with it?” Dora gasped. 

“Oh, we'll get rid of it! I’ll take care of that; 
won’t be any trouble about that. Yes, I kind 
of think I'll take it. Here, you needn’t get 
out. Ill carry in the boxes, and bring out some 
pails for the other.” He went in with the first 


in a distant hillside patch. The people at the | load. 


“He doesn’t mean it!”? Roxy cried. 

“He hasn’t bought any of Sackett,”’ said Dora, 
incredulously. 

The transaction was completed before they 
could grasp its reality. Their load was gone, 
and the price of it was in their pocket-book, aud 
pinned into Dora’s pocket. They struggled to 
thank the man, but no words could tell their joy. 

“Now I'll tell you,” he said, resting his foot 
on a hub and turning his kind smile on thei. 
“You’ve had rather tough luck this trip, haven’t 
you? It’s too bad; but don’t you get discour- 
aged. I'll tell you what you do next time— 
you go over to Boynton, and around through 
that part. There’s the chair-factories there, and 
the planing-mill, and one thing and another, 
and the folks over there have more ready money 
than the farmers have, and they’ll want your 
honey; there can’t anything keep them from 
buying it. 
| “About how many hives have you got? 
Twenty-five? Why, pshaw! you won’t have a 
bit of trouble getting rid of the honey from 
twenty-five hives, not a mite! You take the 
right neighborhoods, and you’ll do well. You'll 
sell out fast as you can peddle it, and get a 
walletful of money to carry home with you, 
every trip. Good luck to you! Good day!” 

He waved a genial hand to them, and went 
slowly up the walk with two great pails of 
honey. 
| They turned the buggy. Old Jane knew she 
was started for home. She went off at a sudden 
| risk trot, with wide flings of her legs. 

‘How pretty it looks off there where that stone 
| wall comes up against the sky!” said Roxy. 





the cellar the bees which their father, overworked | But her voice trembled. She looked at Dora, | They saw for the first time that the hills were 


beautiful, and that fleecy clouds floated over the 


requiring time and attention that he could not | up a long hill, and leoked down from its top | sun and gave the air a pleasant coolness. Their 
spare. In the spring they had set the hives in | across a rolling valley where pastures were green | hearts were full of triumphant gladness and of 
the yard, and painted them a bright blue, that the and rye-fields yellow. But they did not see the | hope for the future, and all the world was bright 
attention of all passers might be fixed; and at | wide beauty of the scene; their hearts were too | again. 

the earliest possible minute they had put up a/ full of the bitterness of cruel disappointment. 
board with “Honey for Sale” lettered largely | They did not know how to bear it. 


They ate their lunch in a shady spot by the 
roadside, and ate with it the red raspberries that 
| grew thick there. Jane ate her oats and drank 
'at a brook; and they went on. They liked the 
sound of the funnel and the steelyard rattling 

|against the empty crocks. ‘They made light- 


they should make money enough to buy a few | the hay-tedder for father; can’t we get them? | hearted jokes, and where the houses were far 
| Why, what if we can’t get them, nor anything | 


apart they sang. 

They went home the same way they had come. 
The day had slipped along to the mellow warmth 
of two o’clock, when they reached the house of 
the woman who had bought a jar of extracted 
honey, and warned them 
about Sackett. She was 





“T can’t eat a mouthful till we’ve 
| sold something more! It would 
choke me,” said Dora. 
| _ road dipped; they crossed a 
and pulled up at a large 
white house with a cupola, set back 
among spreading evergreens. In the 
| cool shade of one of them a man 
sat reading a newspaper, his feet 
hoisted comfortably to the well- 
stone. He tucked the paper under 
his arm, and came through the yard | 


oF An 








and stood with his arms folded on 
the gate. He was a middle-aged 
|man, with a stubbled chin and 
pleasant - looking wrinkles around 
| his eyes, 
“Honey, eh?’”’ said he. “You've 

got honey for sale ; I want to know!” 

He came through the gate, and —~ 
stood looking at the dusty old 
buggy, at old Jane stretching her 
| scrawny neck and biting hungrily at a bush, 
and at the two unhappy, anxious young faces. 
He smiled upon them. “Honey!” he repeated. 
“Well, I declare!” 

Dora showed it eagerly. 
honey,”’ she said. 

“First-rate! That’s splendid syrup, clear as a 
whistle. 
That’s right. 


Folks used to mash up the comb, 


laughed. 
had much luck selling, have you? 
“From Lorimer. 
hardly,” said Roxy ; her lip quivered. 
“You don’t tell me! Such nice honey as it is, 


Come far?” 











“It’s all good clover | 


You use an extracter, don’t. you? | 


bees and all, and strain it through a rag.” He, 
“You’ve got quite a load on; haven’t | 


We haven’t sold anything, | 


picking currants by the 
garden fence, and she 

| bobbed her sunbonnete: 
head. 

“What luck have you 

} had?” she called to them. 
“We've sold it all!” 
| Dora answered. 

“You don’t say! | 
didn’t suppose there were 
folks enough left that 

Sackett hadn’t sold to,” 
said the woman, and she 
| came down to her gate, 
| with pleasant interest. 

“We sold it all at one 
place,” said Roxy. 

““Land’s sake! What 
place?”’ said the woman. 

“It’s two or three miles 
back, the other side of 
the big hill,” said Dora; 

“a white house with evergreens all around it.’ 
“You don’t mean the one down in the hollow, 
right-hand side of the road; nice place, with an 
evergreen hedge in front?’ 
“Yes, , 
“A lot of hollyhoeks in the yard?” 
Dora nodded. 
“Cupola on top of the house?” 
“Yes,” said Roxy. “Why? Who lives there?” 
The woman looked at them. “Yellow pump 
in the west side of the yard?” said she, an‘ 
| Roxy said there was. 
“Who'd you see?” the woman questioned. 
| “A man,” said Dora. 
| “Middle-aged; hasn’t got any whiskers, and 
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real kind of pleasant-looking?” said the woman. 
“Middling thick-set ?” 
“Yes,” said Dora, with increasing wonder- 


ment. 
“Who was it?” said Roxy, impatiently. 


“You turned right around there and come | stopped. 


pack, didn’t you? I guess likely you didn’t see 
round to the east side of the house, back a ways. 
That’s where he keeps all his beehives. That 
was Sackett himself,” said the woman. 

Emma A. OPPER. 
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Laughing Sylvi’s Boy. 
In Five Chapters.—Chapter V. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


EXT morning, at “Still’s,” or Cap- 
tain Loveland’s, invitation, I assisted 
him and his man Jaky in pushing 
the cage on rollers down 






it on the flatboat. For 
hours we towed the boat, 
with a line, up the river, 
and at length we left 
the main stream and 
for about half a mile 
ascended a smaller trib- 
utary. 

On both sides of this 
smaller stream densely wooded mountains rose 
to a considerable height, and the banks were 
steep and craggy. Soon we reached the limit of 
navigation with the boat and cage; and here, 
directly below the overhang of a crag twenty 
feet or more in height, which was much over- 
grown with vines and brush, Still proceeded to 
push the flatboat and cage beneath a 
trailing mass, or sereen, of green vines 
and bushes. 

As Still and his Indian thrust the 
vines aside, in order to work the boat 
and cage back under them, I saw that 
the open trap-door in the top of the cage 
was of the exact size to fit the lower 
end of an inclined chute, or hollow 

, made of smoothed poles, 
which led upward among dank rocks 
to the top of the craggy bank above. 
The chute was not perpendicular, but 
slanted steeply down. 

To a person unacquainted with the 
rankness and profusion of plant life on 
this moist coast, it may seem extraordi- 
nary that not only the boat and trap 
were completely hidden by the vines 
and depending brush, but that from 
the water side and all sides, the artificial 
chute, or hollow shaft of poles, up the 
side of the bank was also invisible. 
Such was the fact, however. 

“And where does this chute lead 
from?” I exclaimed. 

And I looked upon it with wonder, 
while Jaky, assisted by Still, wasadjust- 
ing the lower end of the chute to the 
aperture in the top of the trap, and 
securing it loosely with a few bits of rope. 

“You shall see for yourself,” said Still, and 
leaving the Indian to complete the adjustment of 
the trap-door to the chute, he led the way 
along the rocky, precipitous bank of the creek for 
three or four hundred yards to the foot of a 
series of cascades. There we stood at the upper 
end of a long, deep pool literally packed with 
salmon unable to ascend the cascade now that 
the water in the creek had fallen. 

Still now told me that this pool, as he had long 
before discovered, was a veritable salmon-trap, 
where thousands of these fine fish perish every 
year. Being belated and prevented from ascend- 
ing farther by low water, they remained here, 
still seeking to ascend, till the stream became so 
shallow on the shoals, just below the pool, as to 
cent off their retreat to the sea. 

“But what kills them?” I asked ; for 1 noticed 
that the pool was deep, and I had been told that 
during their migration from the ocean to their 
spawning grounds in rivers salmon appear to 
require little or no food. 

“Bears kill a great many,” replied Still. 
“Grizzly bears come down here from the moun- 
tains, and feast on salmon for a month at a time. 
See there,” he continued, pointing to an opening 
beneath a dark, rank mass of raspberry-vines. 
“That is a bear-path. It comes from away back 
inland. I once followed it for as much as twenty 
miles, to a valley behind these mountains. The 
banks of this creek above here are so steep that 
this is about the only place where a bear or a 
man can get down to this pool. Now let’s follow 
their path up a little way, and I will show you 
something.” 

I hesitated a little about entering so gloomy a 
hole in the dense mass of vines and briers. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid,” Still said to me. 
“No likelihood of meeting a bear here at this 
time of day. They come down from the back 
country in the early part of the night; I have 
never known one, after a feast of salmon, to 
sleep within five or six miles of here. A grizzly 
doesn’t like sea-level; he is a mountain bear by 
nature, and only comes down here because there 
is something particularly good to eat.”’ 

We crept in beneath the tangle of green stuff, 
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|and found a well-trodden path which wound 
upward amongst enormous rocks to the top of 
the bluff, and then led along the crags on a kind 
of irregular bank, or shelf, for some distance. 

Still was a few steps in advance, but presently 
“Do you notice anything unusual 
here?” he asked me. 

I glanced around. On the right side a rock 
rose almost perpendicularly for at least thirty 
feet; on the other—the side next the creek—a 
thick tangle of shrubbery almost hid the bed of 
‘the stream beneath, but I observed nothing 
unusual. 

“Look again; look underfoot,” said Still. 
| We appeared to be standing on dark, hard- 
trodden dirt, in which were embedded several 
| flat stones, much like the rest of the path. 

“Stamp on the path right there where you 
stand,” suggested Still. 

I did so. “Why, it seems a little shaky!” I 
said. 

“You are standing exactly over the upper end 
of my chute,” Still remarked, with a smile. 

I stepped aside somewhat hastily, and then on 
stooping down discerned the form and dimensions 
of a platform-fall, like the platform of wagon- 
seales, cunningly covered with hard dirt and 
stones. 

“Then that’s the way you do it!” I exclaimed, 
sudden light breaking on my mind. ‘“That’s the 
way you trap bears—send them heels over head 
down a chute into your trap!” 

“That’s the scheme,” replied Still, laughing 
more heartily than I had ever heard him before. 

“Stay here,’ he continued. “I will go up to 
my lookout, and show you how it’s done.” 

He went around by a way familiar to him, 
and presently peeped down from the top of the 
cliff which overlooked the bear-path. 

“Stand clear,” he said. “All ready!” 





remarked that we would go up to the “lookout,” | snort! The trap-fall had tilted up, and turned 
as he termed the perch of observation on the | over; the bear dropped through. 

crag overlooking the bear-path. No bears were! We heard the horrible raking sound of the 
likely to deseend the path for several hours, he | animal’s claws going down the smooth poles of 
informed me—not before eight or nine in the} the chute, enough to set one’s teeth on edge! 
evening; but occasionally one came earlier—}| He scratched hard to save himself, but shot 
perhaps because he could not restrain his appetite | downward, still scratching. Next moment there 
for salmon. It was, therefore, well to be at the | was a shock below, an angry grunt and a splash 











With a quick pull at a line up there which was 


lookout, above the trap-fall, in good season. 
He did not take a gun, an‘! did not desire me 
to have one. He told me that he had never shot | 
at a bear in that vicinity, and did not wish todo so. 
“T do my trapping very quietly and keep the 
bears bold,” he remarked. “These bears are | 
not now in the least afraid of men, or the scent | 
of men. ‘They would pass a man in their path, | 
without turning out a peg, I think.” 
“And not attack him?” I queried. 
“They might, or might not. If he were civil | 
and went straight by, about his business, I hardly | 
think the bear would molest him. A grizzly, | 
travelling, generally has an idea in his head of 
going somewhere to get something; and if you | 
don’t interfere with him, he will go straight on, | 
as a rule, and leave you severely alone. If you 
fool with him and bother him so that he forgets | 
what he had started to do, and his memory is 


} 





|of the water under the boat, followed almost 
instantly by a clash of iron and a sharp snap, as 
the cage and boat broke away from the lower end 
of the chute and the trapdoor fell. 

“He’s in!” exclaimed Still, with the exultation 
of a successful artist. “And that’s a thousand- 
dollar bear, too!”’ 

Thus far the big brute had probably been too 
much astonished to growl or roar, but now he 
found his voice. The trap suddenly rattled and 
clanged, and a bellow fit to curdle new milk 
resounded along those mountain ravines. Rage 
dilated the big beast. He clawed and tore and 
wrenched at the cage in vain. As if he could 
not believe that such little bars could hold him, 


he dug and bit, and threw himself against them 
the harder. 


We could not see the struggle; to 
hear it was thrilling enough! 
In the midst of the uproar another bear 


bad, the chances are that he will begin to get | appeared in the path, but seeing the pitfall, and 
angry about it, for his temper is bad, too. But | hearing the outery below, it turned suddenly 
you can easily live in peace with bears, if you | and disappeared. 


will be peaceable yourself.’’ 

Notwithstanding all that, I desired to take a 
gun, yet we went up to the lookout unarmed. | 
There was a little nook there among the rocks | 
where one could peep over the brow of an abrupt 
ledge; and Still had cut away the brush, so that 
it was possible to look directly down on the trap- | 


“He will not go far,” Still said. “There is 
nothing a grizzly hates worse than to give up his 
anticipations of a salmon dinner.” 

“But what are we going to do?” I said. 

“Do with what?” Still asked. 

“Why, with the bear we’ve caught.” 


“Oh, he is all right,” replied Still. “We will 


fall, in the runway of the bears, by day, or by | go back to camp now, and go to bed.” 


night when, as was the case that week, there was | 
a bright moon. 
For a time there were a few shreds of fog, but 





‘‘WE TOWED THE CAGE DOWN TO VANCOUVER.” 


attached to the long arm of a sort of trigger 
button underneath the trap-fall, he sprung it. 
Instantly what had looked like about twelve feet 
of the path turned on centre pivots endwise, and 
some of the earth and stones with which this 
door was disguised went rattling down the chute 
into the cage below. 

Some little time was required to readjust the 
trap and make everything look right again; and 
while doing this, Still told me that when a bear 
was precipitated down the shaft, into the trap, 
the shock of his fall was enough to thrust the 
cage and its flatboat out clear of the lower end 
of the chute, when the trap-door in the roof of 
the cage at once fell of its own weight, thus 
safely imprisoning the animal. 

“Well, it’s the most laughably ingenious 


device that I have ever heard of!” I said. “But 
it is decidedly unsportsmanlike,” I added. 
“T suppose so,” replied Still. “I do not assume 


to be a sportsman. Others ean ‘sport’ with 
grizzlies, if they choose. My business is to trap 
them alive and unhurt—and not get hurt, myself.” 

“It must have taken a great deal of work as | 
well as ingenuity to construct such a contrivance,” 
I remarked. 

“Oh yes, some little work; a month’s work 
went into this one. I have three others somewhat 
similar, at other places up the coast. The requisite 
is to find a frequented bear-path, and then select 
the site for your chute with good judgment.” 

“What does the bear say about it when he 
falls down the chute?” I asked. 

“Well—you shall hear what he says yourself,” 
said Still, laughing again. 

He told me that at almost any time from June 
till September he could feel pretty certain of 
capturing a bear at a few days’ notice. During 
the cold season he could not catch grizzlies; but 
he provided for winter orders by trapping one or 
two extra bears, and keeping them in cages in 
the woods behind the camp-shop. He had been 
obliged to maintain a strong log fence about 
these caged bears, to protect them from other 
bears which came down from the mountains and 
attacked their imprisoned fellows. 


these cleared as the moon rose higher. ‘There 
we sat, listening and peeping down for more 
than an hour, hearing nothing save the drowsy 
murmur of the creek over the stones in its bed, 
sixty feet below, and the occasional flap of a 
salmon trying to escape from the pools. Mean- 
time the mosquitoes were so troublesome that we 
were obliged to pull nets over our heads. 1) 
fought the insects, but Still sat silent, listening. 
“There’s one coming!’ he whispered, at 
length. 
A slight shuffling noise was audible somewhere 
below, and looking down into the moonlit bit of 


“And leave the bear there?” 

“Yes; it is necessary that he should become 
acquainted with that cage, and he’s going about 
it in the right way.” 

“By the noise, 1 think so,” I admitted. 

In some dread, on my part, of 
the untrapped bears which were in the 
neighborhood we descended from our 
nook among the rocks, and reterned 
down the bank of the creek to the 
camp. 

Jaky, as I now ascertained, had been 
watching the beur in the cage ever since 
it was entrapped, although he had not 
gone in sight of it. It was not well, 
Still had learned, for a hunter to present 
himself at once before the eyes of a 
bear thus entrapped. 

But the next morning, as soon as 
we were astir, all three of us went up 
the creek to see what our catch looked 
like; by moonlight we could see only 
that it was a large bear. On reaching 
the place, we found the flatboat stranded 
on the other side of the creek, and the 
eage, wrenched nearly half off of it, 
lying with one end partly in the water. 

The bear was thrusting his toes out 
uneasily, and did not see us till we 
came around to that side, close in front 
of him. Then he stopped stock-still 
and stared hard for some moments, 
the thick hair along his great neck 
and back bristling slowly, and the 
smoldering ferocity flaming up in his bloodshot 
eyes. His entire mien and attitude seemed to 
say, “Blood and combat! This thing has been 
a mystery till now! But now I see through it! 
Oh, for one wipe at you with this good right 
paw!” 

He plunged at the bars, wrenched, tore, raked 
and roared, calling down upon us all the anathe- 
mas in the bear vernacular, till the mountain- 
sides resounded again. 

It was a big bear—a bony, gaunt, old, battle- 
searred veteran, of at least eight hundred pounds’ 
weight. His strength was something enormous. 


path beneath, [ soon caught sight of a dark | The apertures between the inch iron bars were 
object ambling past quite swiftly. The moon | too narrow to admit of his thrusting out his 
touched silvery white hairs along its hulking | paws, or he would have torn the cage to pieces. 
back, as it forged by, and its claws clicked on He actually bent several of those well-stayed 





A little before sunset that afternoon Still 





the stones. | bars with his toenails. 
“Small one,” said Still. “We will pass him.| There were four or five feet of water in the 
There may be another close behind.” creek below the shoals. Still brought the launch 


But there was no other, and we waited for 
another hour, at least, the moon riding high, the 
creek purling solemnly, and some kind of forest 
cats quarrelling on the mountain-side opposite us. 
At times, too, we heard a noise in the pools of 
the creek, as of bears splashing the water. 

Suddenly a loud yawning sort of note, as of 
whimpering discontent, broke the stillness, and 
immediately a bear tore along the path at a 
shambling run. 


“Another little fellow—in a hurry for his | 


supper,” Still whispered. This last bear had 
passed so quickly that I scarcely more than 
caught sight of its dun, scuffling shadow in 
the path below. It was not haste to get to the 
salmon, however, that had called forth that 
complaining yelp, but a tremendous bear behind, 
which came into view an instant later, bowsing 
ponderously forward with elephantine shuffle. 

“Gee whizz!” I whispered. “That’s your 
man!’ 

But Still had already seen him, and estimated 
his importance; he jerked at the trigger line, 
even as I spoke. 

First, I heard a dull, creaking sound, and 
leaned excitedly over the brink of the rock. 
Instantly there followed a rattling noise and a 





up-stream, and towed flatboat and cage down to 
the shop-camp. We moored it at a distance of 
| about thirty feet from the bank with hawsers, 
| and got the cage on two long skids, laid aslant 
| into six feet of water, on the shoreward side. 
| Cage and bear were then pushed down the skids 

until water enough came into the lowered end so 
| that the animal could drink when he pleased. 

Still told me that for a time it was useless to 
introduce salmon or other food into the cage. 
Grizzlies when trapped are too angry or sulky to 
|eat for a good while. This one roared and 
mauled the cage whenever he saw us approach 
for two entire days. By that time hunger began 
to reduce his strength and ferocity. 

His captor then began his advertised .system 
of subjugation by pushing the cage down the 
skids, immersing the bear up to the very tip of 
his nose, and afterward rescuing him by hauling 
the cage back up the skids with a tackle and 
| block attached to a pulley on the launch. 
| Oddly enough, this hydropathic treatment 
appeared to appeal to the bear’s sense of grati- 
tude. He ate five salmon that day, and slept 
peacefully afterward. 

Every morning thereafter for six days the 
animal was regularly immersed till he went head 
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under, and after an interval was hauled back 
upon the flatboat; and although the reader may 
be inclined to denounce such procedure as 
cruelty, I do not think that it need be termed so. 
It seemed to give the beast a change of mind, 
for he now viewed our approach without much 
apparent disfavor. 


Still declared that this bear was now as nearly | 


“tamed” as a bear of that age, when captured, is 
ever likely to be; and on the eleventh day we 
towed the cage down to Vancouver, to be shipped 
on the next steamer to China. 

I have not learned how Lee Wong Chu likes 
his American pet, but Still continues to ply his 
novel trade; and whatever may be thought of 
trapping grizzly bears as a vocation in life, he 
proves a good son to Laughing Sylvi. 


(The end.) 
————_< > &  —_—_ 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


qnere among the flowers and grasses, 
miy the mightier movement sounds and passes; 
Only winds an vers, 


Life and death. Robert Louis Stevenson. 





Making Cavalry Soldiers. 


APOLEON Bonaparte said it 
took six years to make a 
cavalry soldier, but we make 
cavalry soldiers very success- 
fully in six months at several 
of our army posts. 

“What in the world am I 
going to do with this wagon- 
load of stuff, sergeant? It is enough to stock a 
hardware store or a harness-shop,” is what I 
heard a smart-looking recruit say, gazing at the 
pile of equipments just issued to him. 

“Ob, you have not received everything yet,” 
replied the first sergeant. “Come up-stairs and 
get your bedding.” 

There are about fifty separate articles in a 
cavalry soldier’s equipment. The captain told 
the recruit what to do with his “stuff”? when he 
went out dirty for inspection a week afterward. 
His cheeks were rosy, his uniform and linen 
spotless, his buttons as bright as gold, but his 
carbine! The captain showed him little nooks 
and corners: full of dust in his gun. Then he 
began to realize what military cleanliness 
meant, 

The recruit is first sent to the recruit school, 
which is his home for the next few months. 
There he is drilled every day, both dismounted 
and mounted. He is taught the use of his car- 
bine, sabre and pistol. He hears lectures on 
“Military Courtesies and Customs,” and is 
required to recite portions of the manual of guard 
duty. Parts of the army regulations and the 
articles of war are read to him. He learns how 
to make his bed and keep his clothes in order, 
and is shown how to clean and care for his 
arms and equipments. 

A great change of course soon takes place in 
his appearance; indeed, our “recruit schools” 
amount to a liberal education to the more ignorant 
youths who come into the army. Everything in 
a military post is done to a trumpet-call, and 
these calls, blown at all hours of the day, from 
“reveille” to “retreat,” confuse and worry the 
new soldier not a little. He cannot tell “taps” 
from “fire-call,” and is always afraid he will 
miss some duty and be “tried” by a court 
martial. 

Our War Department believes in the old 
maxim that “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and this must be the creed of the new soldier if 
he wishes to get on in the army. Troop com- 
manders are required to make weekly inspections 
of their commands. The 
degree of cleanliness 
insisted upon at these 
inspections is a revelation 
to the uninitiated. 

The brasses must shine, 
leather must be greased 
and blackened, and arms 
must be free from rust 
or dust, oil or tarnish. 
To get the dust out of all 
the cracks and crevices of 
his gun is an all-day job 
for a recruit. The men 
use little sticks.of wood, 
fashioned like a dentist’s 
picking tool, for getting 
into all the corners and 
holes, and finally brush 
carefully every part of 
the gun with a shaving 
brush, kept for that 
purpose. 

It is impossible for a recruit to turn out per- 
fectly clean at his first inspection. “Cleaning 
up” is an art that only old soldiers thoroughly 
understand. 

In our new army a new system of training 
cavalry soldiers is in use. This is called by old 
soldiers, who do not like it, the “monkey drill.” 
Any one, however, who has seen the drill given 
by one of our crack troops at an army post, 
cannot but speak of it in terms of praise. 

The home of the “monkey drill” was the 




















“STAND uP.” 








Cavalry and Light Artillery School at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. From this posta troop of cavalry 
was sent to the World’s Fair in 1893 to show the 
people how American boys can ride, and every 
one who saw them was filled with wonder and 
pride at their fine exhibition. This drill was 
found to be so beneficial to men and horses that 
it has been introduced in every troop in the 
army, and there are several organizations now at 
different posts that can rival a circus in exhibi- 
tions of fancy riding. 

One of the best of these exhibition drills was 
not long ago given before Gen. Wesley Merritt 
at Fort Riley by a troop of the Second Cavalry. 

Twenty troopers galloped into the riding hall 
in single file, standing in their saddles in the 
fashion of Cossacks. They rode diagonally 
across the hall; the leader, circling around, came 
back through the centre of the line; the men, 
following him, formed a continuous figure eight. 
Distances between the horses were perfectly 
kept, and there was not a single collision where 
the lines crossed at the centre of the figure. 

Unwinding from the figure eight, the men 
rode to one end of the hall, and formed squads 
of ten each in line. Girths were then unfastened, 
and the men mounted Cossack fashion. Brush 
hurdles were placed in position at opposite sides 
of the hall, and with flying cinches, the squads 
cantered over the hurdles around the hall. The 
saddles of a few troopers slipped, and they 
showed their skill in horsemanship by freeing 
themselves from the falling saddles and standing 
up on their horses’ backs. 

Next followed some cavalry gymnastics. 
Horses were unsaddled; the men mounted, 
faced to the rear, stood up, and turned a front 
somersault to the ground. They also mounted 
from the rear, and turned a back somersault 
over the horses’ croups to the ground. 

The horses were then led up in column of 
twos. The ten pairs of men mounted, trooper 
number one of each pair, the outside man, 
taking both reins. The pairs were cantered at 
the hurdles. Just before reaching the 
hurdle the inside trooper dismounted and 
vaulted, as the horses were jumping, over 
his own horse, mounting double behind his 
partner. As the ten pairs went over the 
hurdles, one after another, the men all 
made very pretty vaults, and the spectators 
burst into loud cheers and a storm of hand- 
clapping. 

The column went around the hall 
several times; some of the men vaulted 
both horses; others vaulted and mounted, 
face to the rear; some mounted and stood 
up behind their partners. 

Standing bareback-riding followed on 
pairs and on single horses, every man 
taking his turn. Then came high jumping 
for the horses and the finale, which was a 
mimic charge. In this one-half of the men made 
their horses lie down, and getting behind them, 
began shooting their pistols. The other ten men 
formed in line at the opposite end of the hall, and 
charged through them with pistols. The splendid 
training of both men and horses was apparent 
to all. 

To train men to perform such difficult feats is 
not so hard a task as it seems. When the recruit 
first mounts his horse in the stable yard and 
reports to the riding-master in the hall for his 
first lesson, he even doubts his ability to stick on 
his horse. He is required to ride for a month 
bareback, till his doubts are all dispelled. He is 
shown how to mount and dismount, standing; 
then he learns how to mount and dismount at 
the walk, trot and gallop. 

He falls off more than once on the tan-bark, 
and finds out it does not hurt him. By degrees 
he learns to keep his seat, to handle the reins, 
and to use his legs and feet, although he is so 
sore and stiff the first few days that. he almost 
gives up in despair. The exercise gives him 
a glorious appetite, and 
gradually his muscles 
become hard and springy. 
He sees recruits more 
advanced than he is 
tumbling over their horses 
like kittens at play in the 
riding hall. They tell him 
it is fine fun, and he is 
encouraged to try it, too. 

The next day at drill, 
when they are walking 
their horses around the 
hall, and the instructor 
says, “Stand up,” he tries 
to do so, with, of course, 
a firm hold of his horse’s 
mane. He is surprised 
to find it is not so hard, 
after all. If the next com- 
mand is “Trot,” perhaps 
he has to sit down again, 
and perhaps not; but 
within a few days he can stand at the trot. In 
a week or more he can do most of the “monkey 
drill.” 

He never imagined he could do such wonderful 
things; that he would become a “circus-rider.”’ 
He will sit down and write to his folks at home, 
and tell them of the famous progress he is 
making. He has been in the service only four 
weeks, but he can vault his horse at a gallop, 
pick up his hat at a gallop, like a cowboy, and 
ride standing up, like a professional in Barnum’s. 
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COMPANION. 


He tells them in confidence he feels sure he will 
be a lieutenant in a year or so. 

The real value of these fantastic exercises is 
the perfect confidence it gives the soldier in 
himself and his horse. In piping times of peace 
it is very hard to inspire cavalry soldiers with 
that dash and spirit so necessary to their success. 
Surely no better way to do this could be found 
than this school of daring horsemanship. 

Feats that seem impossible the recruit soon 
learns to accomplish with ease. The develop- 
ment of his new powers fills him with pride and 
satisfaction. As he grows older in the service, 
and becomes a cleaner, healthier, better man, he 
is thankful to Uncle Sam for his training. 

CLARENCE MAIKO. 
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The Politician. 


HE fall sports were over. Only the 
senior elections remained to lend 
excitement to the last weeks of the 
term. 
} “Hold on there, Dick Walton!” 
cried Tom Earle, as the seniors 
came out from the afternoon recitation. “I’ve 
something to say to you. We want you to do 
something for us next Friday. We’ll nominate 
you for class-day orator, and you must do the 
same for Hanson for prophet.’ 

Walton hesitated, and Earle ran on: “It’s a 
kind of exchange, you know. You nominate 
him, 1 nominate you; you get votes for Hanson, 
and we’ll all support you.” 

“You might find a better man than Hanson,” 
said Walton. 

“Oh, he’s all right! He’d be a first-rate 
prophet. It doesn’t make any difference, any 
way, so long as he belongs to the combination. 
In politics you have to take good and bad 
together. It’s the combination that wins.” 

Walton returned to his room in a state of 
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“HE FALLS OFF MORE THAN ONCE.’ 


excitement. The honor was one he greatly 
coveted. He felt that he deserved it, and was 
confident of his ability to do credit to himself and 
the class. Yet the terms of the bargain were 
not to his taste. 

“T’ll see what old Martin says,” he thought, 
and ran over to his friend’s room. 

Martin sat plodding away at his desk. He 
was older than most of his classmates, a hard 
worker who had to struggle for every step of 
progress. His fellows respected him, went wild 
over his football-playing when the school team 
was victorious, and then promptly forgot him. 
Walton was one of the few who knew him well. 

“IT want advice, old man,” said Dick, rushing 
into the room. “The class elections come next 
Friday. They’re making up the slate already.” 

“Who's they?” asked Martin. 

“Oh, Earle and his crowd. They’ve got the 
whole thing fixed. They say if I’ll put up 
Hanson for prophet they’ll elect me orator.” 

“And you think Hanson’s the best man?” 

“No, not exactly that, of course,” answered 
Dick; “there are several better ; but he’ll do well 
enough, and the ‘gang’ can put him in whether I 
nominate him or not. On the other hand, I can’t 
succeed without Earle’s help. I’d better take 
them up, don’t you think so?” 

“No, I don’t!”’ said Martin, decidedly. 

“You needn’t be so gruff about it,” returned 
Dick. “Why not, I’d like to know ?” 

“For two reasons: First, you can’t trust a 
school politician like Earle. He'll play you 
some trick, sure as fate.’’ 

“That’s my affair!” put in Walton, hotly. 
“Give me credit for a little sense, will you?” 

“Then,” continued Martin, “to join a lot of 
schemers and go about lauding men in whom 
you don’t believe, just to buy an office for 
yourself, seems to me very mean business. If I 
couldn’t have an office except on such terms, I’d 
be thankful to remain a private all my life.” 

“Just wait till you get the chance,” cried 
Walton, angrily, bolting for the door. “It’ll be 
soon enough for you to decline when you’re 
asked to stand!” 

Walton was soon ashamed of this sudden 
outburst; but his regret was not enough to send 
him back to apologize. “The surly old cub,” 
thought he, as he strode moodily homeward. ~ 

The next day came, and Walton had reached 
no decision. Earle met him at the post-office 
and saluted him affectionately. 

“Decided, haven’t you? No? Well, then, I 
hope you’ll do it now. Places won’t go begging 
this year. The fact is,” he added, in a burst of 
confidence, “Williams is after the place, too, and 
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will do anything to get our backing. But [ want 
you, because you’re really a much better man. 
Only decide quickly. If you don’t take it a 
worse man will. It doesn’t make so much 
difference about the other parts, you know. 
They always go off well enough; but we must 
have a good oration; the honor of the class 
demands it.” 

“Well, I’ll do it,” said Dick. 

“Good,” answered Earle. “Come up to the 
room to-night at seven.” 

In Earle’s handsomely furnished room were 
gathered, that evening, the politicians in council ; 
candidates, embryo chairmen of committees, 
workers and heelers. When the plans were 
discussed, Dick found that much more was 
expected of him than a mere speech on election 
night. He was to influence all his friends for 
all the candidates. Whatever scruples he felt 
yielded before Earle’s persuasive arguments ; he 
left the council proud and elated, determined to 
show his new friends that he was no mean 
addition to their force. 

When he next met Martin, he was passing 
him with a cool nod. Martin stopped him and 
said, awkwardly, “I’m sorry, Dick, if I seemed 
rough the other day. But you know you asked 
my opinion.” 

“Oh, of course!’”’ answered Walton. “You 
only said what you thought. I oughtn’t to have 
asked you,” and with this ungracious response, 
he hurried on. 

The details of the canvass need not be related. 
As election night drew near, and the favorable 
result seemed assured, Earle’s friendship lost 
something of its fervor. 

On Friday night the class gathered in full 
numbers. Looking around at the assembly, 
Walton was surprised to see Martin, who usually 
disregarded all calls to class-meetings. 

“He’s come to see me beaten, I suppose,’’ said 
Dick to himself, with an uncomfortable feeling. 
“He won’t have that satisfaction, anyway.” 
The chairman of the ring was elected without 

opposition; then the first candidate, who 

polled a considerably larger vote than his 
opponent. 

Then came Dick’s turn to nominate. He 
had studied his speech carefully, and know- 
ing exactly what to say, said it clearly and 
well, and sat down with a feeling of satis- 
faction. He had proved not merely his 
usefulness to the clique, but his fitness to 
represent the class. Hanson was elected 
by a good margin. The leaders of the ring 
were merry. 

“Nominations for orator are now in 
order,”’ the chairman announced. 

Earle rose at the other end of the line, 
and began with his most solemn manner. 
He had a loud voice, and a vocabulary of 
big, flowery words. Dick leaned back in 

his seat, determined not to be abashed by any 
exaggeration of eulogy. 

It was his pleasing privilege, the speaker said, 
to nominate for this important position a gentle- 
man whom a great majority of the class would 
delight to honor. His candidate was no mere 
grind; no mark-hunter. He did not aim at 
currying favor with the masters, or making a 
display in the recitation-room. His modesty 
might veil his real merit from the superficial 
observer. Those who knew him best alone 
appreciated his extraordinary ability. The office 
of orator demanded a man with a knowledge of 
the world rather than of books. As such a man 
he nominated Reginald Williams. 

Dick could scarcely trust his ears. Through 
the rest of Earle’s florid speech, which called 
forth a burst of applause, he tried to show no 
sign of agitation, but his lip trembled and the 
perspiration broke out on his forehead. 

The loss of the position seemed of slight 
account. It was the humiliation of being duped, 
of having despised the straightforward course 
and his old friend’s counsel, to become the 
laughing-stock of the school, that fell upon him 
with crushing force. How could he face the 
sneers and jeers of his classmates! 

“Are there any other nominations?” asked the 
chairman. A dead silence followed. “I declare 
the nominations clo —”’ 

“Mr. Chairman!” rang out a voice from the 
back of the room. All craned their heads to 
see; it was Martin. 

“I did not come here to-night,’”’ he said, “to 
make aspeech. As you all know, I do not usually 
interfere with class politics. I belong to no ring, 
and have not been asked for my vote. But I 
cannot sit here and see the best man in the 
class for this position passed by without even a 
nomination. That man is Richard Walton. Our 
business is with certainties in the present, not 
with promises for the future. The questions for 
us to ask as to any candidate are three: Can he 
write well? Can he speak well? Does he deserve 
the honor at our hands? As to the first question, 
consult the school records; for the second you 
have had ample evidence this evening; and no 
one who has fought shoulder to shoulder with 
Dick Walton in the rush line, as I have done in 
the victories and defeats of three seasons, can 
doubt the answer to the third. I am no prophet; 
1 can’t make promises about stars in the school 
diadem; but I can assure you if you elect him 
your orator you won’t be ashamed when your 
fathers and mothers and friends come to .see 
what the class can produce.” 

As Martin sat down in a burst of sincere 
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applause, Dick looked proudly down at Earle 
and Williams, who were still smiling confidently. 
In his joy and gratitude and relief he cared no 
longer whether he was elected or not. Defeat 
without humiliation seemed a cheap price to pay. 
He longed to take old Martin’s hand, and 
acknowledge his folly and tell his gratitude. 

While he was still busy with these thoughts 
the tellers reported: Williams, twenty-eight ; 
Walton, thirty-seven. 

For a moment there was silence; then an 
applause which swelled into a din as the class 
eradually realized that the ring had been beaten— 
beaten by a headless opposition through the 
power of public sentiment alone. 

From this point on, the class reasserted its 
independence. The ring candidates had to stand 
on their real merits ; and when at last they came 
to the office of permanent president, which Earle 
had reserved for himself, the excited majority in 
a burst of enthusiasm, chose old Martin to the 
post, and drowned all attempts at protest or 
refusal by persistent stamping and cheers. . 

When the end came Martin and Walton strolled 
home together. 

“Martin,” said Dick, as they parted, “I wish 
you had both places. You’re a hundred times 
better man than I.’ 

“Nonsense!” returned Martin. “I’m not even 
consistent. I’ve turned politician in spite of 
myself !”” ALBERTUS T. DUDLEY. 
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A Race Against Odds. 


OR some months before Custer’s 
fatal battle at the Rosebud, the 
territory surrounding the Black 
Hills was so infested with hostile 
bands of Indians that it was not 
safe for whites to approach the 
mining region except in large 
and well-armed parties. Numer- 

, ous narrow escapes have been 
recorded, but many desperate adventures occurred 
no accounts of which have ever been published. 

This story is an instance in point. Early in 
the spring of 1876 John Anson, a young settler 
from southern Nebraska, left a wife and two 
small children at his homestead and juined a 
large party of miners and adventurers who had 
gathered at Sidney in that state—a party so 
formidable in numbers, and so well armed and 
led, that it came through to French Creek in 
safety. There John Anson parted company 
with the expedition —it was bound for Deadwood, 
which had just begun to be heard of—and joined 
some prospectors near Custer’s Gulch. 

He had been at work for three weeks when a 
party came from the south, in which were two of 
his former neighbors, who told him that when 
they left, nine days before, diphtheria was raging 
in their neighborhood; that his younger child 
had died, and that the other and also his wife 
was very ill with the disease. 

Anson was a man of most affectionate nature. 
Nothing had sent him forth from home except 
the hope to better the future of his family; he 
had been sternly bearing up under homesickness 
that tore hungrily at his heart, and he would 
have gone crazy had he tried to hold out against 
the impulse to hasten back to his wife and the 
little golden-haired girl who might still be alive. 

To try the backward way alone was to run 
many chances of death for one of escape, but his 
life was as nothing to the imperative call of 
his soul. Back he would go, and that same 
evening hour which brought him the dreadful 
tidings saw him on his way. 

He was mounted on a tough, wiry pony for 
which he had given everything he possessed, 
except what the pony carried. With only the 
clothes that he wore, a pair of blankets, three 
days’ provisions, his long-range Winchester and 
one hundred cartridges, he started to make the 
trip. He rode for the Cheyenne River, thirty 
miles distant, as his first stage. 

In the tall grass of the river bottom he picketed 
his pony, then spread his blankets at daybreak 
and was soon sleeping soundly; for this man 
was no weak degenerate who could be distracted 
by mental suffering from the acts necessary to 
success in his desperate enterprise. He must 
sleep to keep his power of riding and fighting, 
and sleep he did as if with iron resolution. 

The sun showed that the time was about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon when Anson was roused 
by the shrill whinnying of his pony. He sat up 
and saw Buckskin, with head high, gazing 
toward the western hills. There a number of 
horsemen had halted upon a rise across the river, 
and were looking intently in his direction. They 
were Indians. 

At first Anson guessed they must have thought 
that an Indian had made a lone camp or stopped 
to stalk game. .But a moment later he saw 
they grasped the situation; for he had scarcely 
risen to his feet when they spurred their beasts 
down into the valley toward him. There were 
thirteen of them, and his case was plainly 
desperate. 

He was at a loss for some seconds whether to 
stand and fight or to run, but as the long grass 
would give them cover to approach him, he 
determined finally to escape by riding. He set 
about saddling his pony, which was so nervous 
and uneasy that it nearly broke away from him 
while he was tightening the cinches. When he 
had mounted, the Indians were within a half-mile 














of him, and he already faintly heard their yells at | far in front of him. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It is amazing that large | 





his preparation for flight. They were Sioux, | birds flying on the sky-line look and move so 


and he knew they “meant business.” 


much like galloping Indian horsemen. 


He wondered grimly how many of them would) An hour or more wore on, and the Sioux had 
be left to transact this “business” when they | gained only slightly upon him. They had per- 
should have closed in on John Anson—him who | ceived that he was well mounted, and had settled 


would be defending himself in the hope of down toa long chase. 


Anson knew something 


reaching his wife and his little Alice, and the | of their persistent, savage patience. 


grave of his dead baby. 


Brave little Buckskin as yet held up stoutly 


To his satisfaction, he found his pony seem-| under the strain of swift riding, but Anson 
ingly as fresh as if it had not been ridden for a | resolved to lighten the pony’s load. He cut 


week. He saw that the reputation of Dodge’s | loose his blankets, stowed his cartridges, some | 
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mounted and rode on toward White River at a 
jog-trot, hoping he had taught the band of 
Indians a lesson that would keep them at a 
distance until he could give them the slip. 
Thinking of his wife and child devoutly, 
Anson regarded his escape almost as a direct 
interposition of God on his behalf. More than a 
hundred shots must have been fired at him; the 
Indians must have been within five hundred 
yards of him; and he thought it wonderful that 
neither he nor his pony had_been hit, although 
he knew how few marksmen can shoot with 


Buckskin for speed and endurance was deserved, | biscuit and dried beef in his coat pockets, and | accuracy at such a range. 
and he patted the neck of the little fellow as | flung blankets and saddle-bag away. 
Soon a chorus of shriller, longer yells reached | Indians came forward to the place where they 


kindly as if his own soul was clear of trouble. 


Buckskin tossed his head with delight, and| him from the rear. The Sioux had jumped to | had fought. 


After Anson had ridden a short distance, the 


He watched them over his shoulder, 


snorted, “br-r-r-rm!” as if exulting that the time | the conclusion that his horse was breaking down. | as they dismounted and grouped themselves 
had come to prove his mettle as it had never been | They began urging their ponies to their utmost 


proved before. 
Anson, although he had not until that day had 
an actual fight with Indians, had more than once 


speed, and gained rapidly. 


| 


As their beasts had 
started upon the race fresher than his hard-ridden 
Buckskin, he realized that they might soon come 


been in danger from them. As he had often | close enough to shoot at him effectively. The 
hunted buffalo, elk and antelope, he could use a | time had come! 

rifle effectively from horseback. His Winchester | 
was of the largest calibre, and his cartridges were | 


fresh. If he could secure a position sheltering 
him on one side, he might hope to beat off the 
small band now hot upon his trail. 

But he knew that the cafions and “breaks” of 
White River, which lay in front, were swarming 


with Sioux, lying in wait for stragglers or small | 
parties of whites then making for the “Hills.” | 
Moreover, the agency Indians at Red Cloud and | 


Spotted Tail on either hand were almost as 
hostile and as dangerous as the Sioux. 


valley that day, and to ride through this partic- 
ularly perilous region 
during the coming night. 
A stage trail with guarded - 


Anson drew rein abruptly, dismounted, and 
with the cool, deadly rage of a born fighting man 
standing righteously on his defence, brought his 


fifty-calibre Winchester to his shoulder. He} 
| expected the band to halt, but they only scattered | 


out somewhat, and the swiftest ponies darted 
ahead. 

The foremost Indian was now within seven 
hundred yards, as Anson judged. Low on the 
neck of his pony lay the savage, plying his quirt 
with one hand. Behind him swarmed the 


| erowd, yelling to keep up their own courage and 
He had planned to lie close in the Cheyenne to unsettle that of the white man. 


Anson spoke soothingly to the restless pony, 





|around one or another of the fallen. They 
seemed to intend to follow him no farther, and 
he concluded he might hope to get safely out of 
that dangerous region in the darkness of the 
coming night. 

After a time he again looked back toward the 
Sioux, and was amazed to see only the bleak 
prairie. The Indians had utterly vanished. 

How had they gone? And where? Back, 
Anson decided, and into some ravine which his 
eye had missed, for he judged he was now nearly 
upon the middle of the divide between the 
Cheyenne and the White River. 

Anson jogged on for some distance with a 
feeling of extreme uneasiness. There was 
something ominous in that sudden disappearance 
of the Indians. His eye roved continually over 
the plain on all sides of him. Had they dropped 
into some hidden ravine that intercepted his 
route? Perhaps they were gone to arouse other 

camps of Sioux not far 
distant: At any rate he 
should ride faster. As the 





stations led toward Sidney, 
but he had left it about 
midnight for the most 
direct route toward his 
wife and child. Now he 
had no choice but to ride 
straight forward or stop 
and fight at disadvantage. 

As he spurred Buckskin 
forward, he often 
glanced back over his 
shoulder. He saw the 
Indians dip out of sight 
into the bed of the 
Cheyenne. He saw Aes 
them rise up again like % 
a flight of wild ducks. : 
Now he heard pro- ~ 
longed yells above the 
hoof-beats of his pony, 
as the savages galloped 
through the long grass of 
the valley. 

They seemed to be gaining on him, 
and yet he did not wish to push Buck- 
skin to his utmost until he might fairly 
hope to dodge the enemy among the 
breaks of White River or the cafions 
of the Running Water. That he might 
hope to do if he did not encounter 
another band. He determined to fight 
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‘TURNING, HE SAW THE ENEMY.” 


as he ran. So, as he rode out of the valley | put the reins around one ankle, raised his 
along the slope of the bordering high lands, gun-sight for four hundred yards, and dropped 
he turned in his saddle and fired at the squad on one knee. 


of savages whose ponies were bobbing up and 
down through the tall grass like a lot of jack- 


The foremost rider was now so near that 
Anson could make out the lower parts of his 


rabbits. He judged them to be nearly half a mile | calico shirt and distinguish its color as it flapped 


distant. 


_and fluttered about his thighs. The white man 


slow trot had relieved his 
pony, which seemed still in 
good condition, he spurred 
forward now at a canter. 
Half an hour passed 
i away and still no sign of 
Indians! He was now 
moving down the slope 
toward White River, and 
had begun to feel less 
| alert, when his roving 
glance struck what seemed 
| 
‘ 


——— 


a littl ridge not two 
hundred yards to his right 
hand. He rode toward it 
and saw that it was indeed, 
as he had suspected, a gash 
in the plain, a hidden 
ravine, stretching, insinu- 
ating and treacherous, 

beside his line of retreat. 
Now he knew what had 
become of the Indians. 
This ravine must lead back close to 
the place where he had fought them ; they 
had taken to its cover; they were hotly 
after him and looking for a chance to 
shoot him from behind the wall of the gash. 

He must get beyond range of its edge. 

Anson veered off instantly and rode to 
the northeast, determined to hold that 
direction until across White River, but he had 
not ridden a half-mile in the new direction before 
coming upon the head of another abrupt, ditch- 

like ravine, which ran descending to the north. 
Anson halted a moment and stared warily 
about him. A drop in front of the general level 
showed the trace of still another cafion, parallel 


As their keen eyes caught sight of the puff of | drew a steady bead. Two seconds later and | to the course he had ridden that day, running to 
smoke from his rifle they scattered and spread | both Indian and pony rolled upon the ground. 


out, fanlike. 


A second later, a dozen white; The express bullet, if Anson’s aim had been 


puffs rose from their breech-loaders, and several | altogether true, must have bored through the 


little spouts of dust, knocked up along the side | beast’s neck and through the body of its rider. | 


hill about him, told of the effectiveness of the | 
rifles with which the United States government 
had furnished them. 





At any rate, neither of them rose again. 


Throwing another cartridge into the rifle-barrel | 
| Anson aimed at the next Indian, who had jerked 


the valley of White River. He was between 
two ravines, and the Sioux were doubtless in 
both of them. 

Anson saw no way left but to make his race 
down the divide; so he turned his horse directly 
toward White River and galloped on for dear life. 
The savages intended to catch him either while 





Had he been at a halt they might have hit | his pony to an abrupt halt, and sat bolt upright, | crossing one of these ravines or at the mouth of 
him, and yet he felt he must halt to shoot well | seemingly unaware of his own danger in the | | it. They were probably in advance, but he 


and get the full benefit of his superior weapon. 


Now he looked forward grimly to the end of | ball knocked him out of his saddle before he had | 


the chase. It came to him that if he knew his 
wife and his other child at home were dead of 


| surprise of themoment. An ounce-and-a-quarter | 


time to recover himself. 


In a twinkling the others scattered widely | 


| might still get ahead by a burst of speed. 

The country, growing rougher as he approached 
| the river valley, made hard running for his pony, 
but he kept little Buckskin at his best pace for 


that terrible disease he should delight to face apart, drew rein, dismounted and began firing | the next twenty minutes, and then plunged down 
squarely about at once, and fight as long as life | from behind their ponies. Their bullets skipped 


and ammunition held out. But he did not know 
this, and so he kept on steadily toward home. 


, and whistled and sung spitefully over Anson’s 
| head as they fired hurriedly. But he now felt | 


He felt pestered, goaded, fierce, but still cool | that his chances of getting home had improved. 
and wary. He would not by any miscalculation | He was almost out of their range, they were well | reach home rose high. 
imperil his poor chances of reaching his wife and | within his, and he was not shooting to miss. 


little Alice; he would run wisely till his judg- | 


He was very cool and careful. A pony went 


ment told him he must stop and shoot—then woe | down under his third heavy bullet and the rider 


to the nearest of the yelling foe! 


scurried away to the shelter of a small mound. 


The pace soon carried him to the high cactus- | The fourth stopped an Indian in the act of firing 


sprinkled plateau which separated the valleys of 
the Cheyenne and White rivers. Then he saw 
for miles on every hand gray plains to the right, 





under his animal’s neck. 
With a certain wild impulse of love for his 
good long-range rifle, Anson threw open the lever 


the precipitous breaks of White River in front | for his fifth shot. But he did not speed the 


looming upon the opposite side of its valley, and | bullet. 


He wished to kill no man except in 


the clearly defined outlines of Crow Buttes far | defence of his own life, and now the Sioux had 
to the left. No Indians were in sight except | sprung to their ponies and were racing out of 


those behind him. 
It was about noon; the day was bright. Hibs | 


race for life would be noted by any war-parties | 
on the plain within six miles. He knew well | gun that way. 


| 


| range. 

The Indian behind the mound, however, held 
his position and kept on firing. Anson turned his 
But then he observed how far 


how hopeless his case would prove should any | short the Sioux bullet fell. Evidently the man 


Indians be where they could cut off his advance. 


was armed with nothing better than a carbine. 


He continued to scan the level plains anxiously,| Anson rose to his feet without firing and 
and once was startled for an instant by the sight | examined his pony. 


of several crows flapping along near the horizon 





Finding Buckskin unharmed, the marksman 


| into the broad level land with deep relief, as he 








Again he felt that strange sense of having been 
befriended by Providence, and now his hope to 


He had not ridden five hundred yards into the 
valley when he heard faint yells. Turning, he 
saw the enemy come tearing out of the nearest 
cafion. On seeing him they shouted defiance 
and disappointment, and fired scattering shots as 
they rode along the slope of the bluff. When he 
dismounted to answer them, they hurried back 
into the mouth of the ravine. 

Anson rode on again, and saw no more of the 
savages, and he did not encounter any others that 
afternoon. He crossed White River, made his 
way safely through the cavernous and precipitous 
breaks upon the other side, and camped to rest 
himself and his weary pony. 

That night, as he had now no provision for a 
ride directly across the country, he made a detour 
and reached the stage road to Sidney. From 
there he took the longer and safer route home, 
which he finally reached to find that his wife and 
surviving child were entirely recovered. 
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Current Topics. 


That mysterious and fascinating world, 
“Literary Bohemia,” in New York, where a 
young girl struggles for a place, a name and a 
fortune, is the theme of a charming and whole- 
some serial story by Marguerite Tracy, “‘Ferieda 
Fairfax, Writer,” the first instalment of which 
will appear in next week’s Companion. 





That fifty men in St. Louis are drawing 
United States pensions and at the same time 
receiving salaries as police officers, suggests that 
either the treasury of the United States or that 
of the Missouri city is not adequately equipped 
with burglar-alarms. ___ 


The publication of over a million and a 
half of Bibles and Testaments the past year by 
the American Bible Society witnesses that the 
springs of good literature are still more sought 
than those sinks of reading whose office is 
defilement and whose color is yellow. 

The government of Ecuador plans a 
railroad from Guayaquil to Quito, and an 
American syndicate has the contract; but since 
in the four hundred miles there will be eight 
hundred and thirty bridges, it may seem that 
air-ships, not railroads, are what Ecuador really 
needs. 


Japan, according to its recent census, has 
more than forty million “common people.” The 
nobles and gentry make up the rest. In the 
United States, on the other hand, our population 
of seventy odd millions consists wholly of 
“common people.” That our people are also 
uncommon is another story. 

The recent movement in favor of beauti- 
ful pictures and casts for schoolrooms and for 
circulation among the homes of the poor makes 
it timely to call to mind a statement of George 
William Curtis, that “the right picture on the 
wall of your little boy’s room will do him more 
good than a university education.” 

In a celebrated reformatory of this 
country the women wear aprons with large 
square pockets, in which each may keep a book 
drawn from the carefully selected library, to 
read in her occasional moments of leisure. “A 
book that [ read in my youth poisoned my mind 
and brought me here,” said one of the women ; 
“this one has saved me.” It was a life of 
Elizabeth Fry. 
of critics better have summarized the influence of 
good and of bad literature? 

Adaptability, deemed priceless in social 
success, plays no less a part in business life, as 
the English cotton manufacturers have discov- 
ered to their sorrow. Turkey-red handkerchiefs 
were popular in Russia, but the women wanted 
them square. The Lancashire makers sent 
them oblong. The Russian shopkeepers pro- 
tested, but as change would involve alteration of 
machinery, the Russian women had still to screw 
the oblong kerchiefs round their heads. Then 
the gallant German appeared. He bowed effu- 
sively to feminine fashion, did not begrudge the 
needful machinery, got the trade, and deserved it. 


Three of the five deaths of students in 
Chicago University the past year are attributed 
to actual starvation by President Harper, who 
also affirms that in every large university poor 
and ambitious students sacrifice health, comfort 
and life itself in the thirst for an education. 
Startling as is the statement, it emphasizes 
one of the greatest needs of the age, a proper 
understanding of the chemistry of cooking, and 
the detriment to mind and body of unsuitable or 
insufficient food. ‘Two kittens of the same litter 
were recently set apart by a scientist and brought 
up under identical conditions, except that their 

food was diametrically unlike. At the end of 
four months whenever the scientist held out his 
finger to one, the kitten rubbed lovingly against 
it; while the other would bite and draw blood. 
No wonder, says a witty commentator, that 
around some family tables the women scratch 
and the men swear. 


“The gentle art” of thieving from the 
* government attracted some eminent practitioners, 
thirty-five years ago, but their performances with 
shoddy and tainted meats hardly compare with 
the achievement of one of the contractors who 
built the dry dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
It was required that the piling which backed the 
concrete walls should be sunk to the depth of 
thirty feet. As a matter of fact the ingenious 
“scamper” drove the piles three feet or less, so 
that now, after almost a million dollars have 
been expended on the dock, it is falling apart. 
The contractor probably relied on the maxim 





Could the most accomplished | 
| as they once were. Saloons that used to be “the 
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| that “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
| business ;”” apparently the supervising engineer 
| endorsed this view; but it is to be hoped that 
some way may be found to persuade both 
gentlemen that Uncle Sam has friends who will 
| not unprotestingly see him robbed. 


The record of crimes and disasters for a 
year ought not to divert attention from the list 
of gifts, personal or by bequest, to religious, 
| educational and charitable objects. Small dona- | 
tions not being taken into the account, the gifts | 
| throughout the United States in 1897 aggregated, 
/in round numbers, thirty-three million, six | 
hundred and thirteen thousand dollars. Over | 
| thirteen million dollars came from women. The 
| summary from which these figures are obtained 
shows that for churches and religious societies 
more than five millions were given, while the 
| munificent sum of ten million, two hundred and 
three thousand dollars went to colleges. Glad 
and discriminate giving thus made the year a 
period to be remembered with thankfulness, 
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THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


In the far land of Arctic cold and snows, 
How can he love that knoweth not the rose ? 
J. O. Benson. 
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Investments in Philanthropy. 


T is now about five years since Lord Rowton, 
| who was once Lord Beaconsfield’s private 
secretary, undertook to demonstrate that 
judicious philanthropy “pays.” He did it by 
opening Rowton House, a great hotel for the 
London homeless, in which a man can lodge at | 
the cost of sixpence a day. 
Handsomely equipped and generously man- 
aged, the house returned five per cent. on the 
capital invested. The result warranted other 
houses. The third was opened a few weeks ago, 
and two more are building. In New York, as 
the Companion has already told, the same plan 
has been successfully applied of late by Mr. D. 
Ogden Mills. 

The Rowton Houses, like ‘Mills House,’’ offer 
home comforts and something like dub luxuries 
to the poor man who has known nothing better 
than the cheap lodging-house and the saloon. 
His sleeping-room is all his own; he has a right 
to the kitchen, the bath-room and the library ; he 
can smoke and talk, write or read. The price 
he pays is within his means, but the fact that 
he does pay preserves him from the feeling of 
pauperism. He is proud that he has a home in 
the house. 

We quote the London, rather than the New 
York, experience, for the reason that the Rowton 
Houses have had time to establish a record. 
Results show that the roughest men grew tame 
in decorous surroundings; and that the most 
hopeless gain courage from an environment of 
comfort. 

Naturally, the Rowton Houses have elevated 
the neighborhoods in which they are located. 
“Cheap lodgings” are not so dirty or so crowded 


poor man’s club’’—as the apologetic phrase goes 
—attract fewer loungers. The street-corners are 
almost bare of idle and mischievous men. 

In short, two thousand persons directly, and 
many thousands indirectly, have been helped 
by the Rowton Houses to help themselves—and 
have willingly paid for the help. 

We commend the facts to the people who feel 
that the very poor are beyond relief; to others, 
who wish to know what may be the next step 
in common-sense philanthropy; above all, to 
persons who, when they invest money, like 
to consider not only the present personal interest 
but the future general good. 
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American Interests in China. 


HE attitude of the United States toward 
China has been a subject of active specula- 
tion abroad, as one European nation after 

another has manifested its desire to possess itself 
of Chinese territory. 

Will the United States, it has been asked, 
come to the defence of China against the schemes 
for her dismemberment? Or will the United 
States ally itself with England and Japan, either 
to baffle the aggressive plans of other nations or 
to secure for the members of the alliance a fair 
share of territory ? 

Those who suggest such possibilities forget 
the traditional policy of the United States. 
Washington’s warning to the American people 
to avoid “entangling alliances” has become a 
fixed principle of national conduct. The idea of 
our seizing territory on the other side of the 
Pacific Ocean, or trying to direct its division 
among European nations, is so foreign to our 
intentions as to provoke a smile. 

Yet we have important interests in China. 
Our trade with the country amounts already to 
nearly twenty million dollars a year and is| 
exceeded only by that of Great Britain and | 
Japan. We were the first nation to secure by 
peaceful means a treaty by which our merchants, 
travellers and missionaries were admitted to 
China. That country has become an important 
market for American cotton goods, and it bids 





COMPANION. 


for our railway iron and steel, as well as railway 
equipment. American capital is invested in 
China, and American missionaries are to be 
found at the chief centres of population and 
trade, 

While we did not get our trading and other 
privileges by force, and while we have no inten- 
tion of adding to them by force, we have a right 
to insist that nations which pursue a different 
policy shall respect our position, and shall not 
abridge the privileges which we enjoy through 
the voluntary concessions of China. If any 
European nations undertake the government of 
China, they should be expected to assume, with 
other responsibilities, those incident to China’s 
treaties with the United States. 

For this reason it cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us which of the powers interested 
gets the most advantage in China. It is the 
French practice, as has been lately shown in 
Madagascar, to impose such restrictions on 
colonial trade as make it difficult for other 
nations to compete. England, on the other hand, 
pursues a more liberal policy. 

Whatever may be the political changes of 
the near future in China, the very fact that the 
United States is free from all suspicion of 
schemes of territorial aggrandizement will lend 
force to its claims for the perpetuation of the 
privileges which it now enjoys under treaties 
with China. 
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ANGELS. 
You care not for their presence, muse or sleep, 
And all at once they leave you, and you know them. 
Browning. 
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Is the Day Growing Longer ? 
NE of the most interesting subjects dis- 
cussed by Professor George Darwin during 
his recent visit to this country was that of 
the possible and probable increase in the length 
of the day. 

When once. the earth is in motion about an 
axis, no matter how the motion came about, it 
would continue forever, and at the same rate, 
thus making the day always of the same length, 
unless something is happening or will happen to 
interfere with that motion. Now there are 
several causes in operation which affect the 
period of the earth’s rotation, some of which 
tend to make the period less and others to make 
it greater. Fortunately the influence of each of 
the causes is very small. They are generally 
easy to understand; and a simple experiment 
will illustrate one of them. 

Tie a stone to one end of a string, and holding 
the other in the hand, whirl it around as nearly 
as may be in the circumference of a circle; when 
its speed is nearly uniform allow the string to 
wind up on the finger. It will be noticed that as 
the string shortens, the angular velocity increases. 
In the same way, if the matter forming the earth 
should in any way be drawn nearer the axis of 
rotation, it would turn faster and the day would 
be shortened. 

By continual loss of heat a shrinkage of the 
earth is probably in progress; and although 
the process is exceedingly slow, it certainly tends 
to diminish the period of rotation. On the other 
hand, any addition of matter from the outside 
will tend to increase that period and make the 
day longer. Undoubtedly slight additions to 
the mass of the earth are constantly made by the 
arrest of meteoric bodies passing through the 
atmosphere. Their influence is opposed to and 
tends to neutralize that of any earth-shrinkage 
that may be going on. 

The most important interference with the 
rotation of the earth that we know of is that of 
the tidal wave, which is due to the attraction 
of the sun and moon, but more largely to the 
latter. It is easy to see that this is a resistance 
against which the earth turns, and its effect is to 
increase the length of the day. 

Astronomical observations extending over about 
two thousand years have failed to show any 
sensible change in the day, but the influence of 
the tides must become evident after the lapse of 
a great many years. Professor Darwin declares 
that the day may lengthen until it is at last 
fifty-five times as long as it is at present; and 
that would also be the period of the revolution of 
the moon about the earth. 

A day of thirteen hundred and twenty hours, 
such hours as we now have, would offer many 
interesting advantages, but there would be some 
things about it not altogether agreeable. As itis 
not likely to come for some millions of years, it 
is not a matter for immediate anxiety. 
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How to Write Stories. 


N English novelist was asked by a young 
aspirant for literary honors whether there 
was any special course of training required 

for success in fiction. His reply was an emphatic 
“No. ” 

“Nearly all our living story-writers,” he said, 
“were educated for other professions or trades. 
Thomas Hardy was an architect before he was a 
novelist, and Hall Caine started in the same way. 
Anthony Hope was a barrister; R. D. Blackmore 
was a solicitor, and F. Anstey was called to the 
bar.” 








fair to Le, in the near future, a large customer 


He went on with the list and named Sir Walter 
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Besant, Dr. Conan Doyle, William Black, J. M. 
Barrie, Rider Haggard and Rudyard Kipling, 
all of whom began life without any thought of 
becoming novelists. “We are jacks-of-al)- 
trades,” he said, “although we are all writing 
novels now. 

“There can be no technical school for novye!- 
ists,” he continued. “Those who succeed jy 
fiction have generally failed in some other calling. 
Literature has come as an afterthought afte: 
they have dreamed their dreams and have come 
to know something of real life.’’ 

Another anxious inquirer, who had written 
three or four stories without finding a publishe;, 
went in despair to a successful novelist and asked 
for advice. “I have rewritten my stories,” he 
said, “until I am weary and heart-sick, and each 
fresh manuscript is returned with thanks. Hoy, 
can I learn the art?” 

The novelist had a kind heart and gave him a 
useful hint. 

“Depend upon it,” he said, “that there is 
something wrong in your method. Lock up 
your manuscripts for a while and study some 
good models. Find out how some of the masters 
of fiction produce their effects, how they manage 
their plots and dialogue and how they convey 
vivid impressions of character. When you have 
learned some of the secrets of their art, take the 
best one of your unpublished stories and condense 
it into six magazine pages.’ 

That was not a suggestion which the author 
of four unsuccessful novels was prepared to 
welcome, but it was good advice. He had begun 
his work on too large a scale. He was trying to 
paint a large canvas before he had learned how 
to sketch. He needed to be reminded that fiction 
is an art to be studied from good models and 
learned in detail. 

For although it is true that there is no school 
for novelists, as there is for lawyers, doctors 
or engineers, there is a literary method to be 
acquired, and there are artistic processes to 
be mastered. The early career of nearly every 
successful novelist is a‘record of failures, by 
which he is trained for higher and better work. 
His own library is his technical school. ; 
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Pictures of Bygone Days. 


N the youthful days of Aubrey de Vere, the 
Irish poet, now an octogenarian, Irish gentle- 
men fought duels, and did not love their 

enemies. In his volume of “Recollections,” Mr. 
De Vere relates how an old gentleman of high 
breeding walked up and down the library at 
Curragh Chase, the lovely home in which the poet 
has lived all his life, and exclaimed: . 

“It is a great thing to be able to look back on a 
long life, and record as I can that never once did 
any man injure me but sooner or later I.had my 
revenge.” 

That picture of a bygone time should be looked 
upon by those who think that “the former days 
were better than these.” 

Another picture of these “good old times,” 
when the drinking habits of well-bred Irish 
gentlemen caused them to be carried drunk from 
the dinner-table and put to bed, should also be 
noted by the pessimists. Mr. De Vere remembers 
his father telling him this story: 

“When he was eighteen years of age, after a 
day’s hunt, he had only avoided intoxication at 
dinner by watching till the others were beginning 
to get tipsy, and after that pouring each new 
glass of wine down his neck-cloth, then worn so 
large that the chin was buried in it. 

“When the last of the topers lay under the 
table, he rushed to his bedroom, took a bath, 
dressed again, and joined the ladies at their 
twelve-o’clock tea. 

“The next morning at breakfast all the gentle- 
men rose when my father entered, and received 
him as if he had been a prince. They had heard 
that he had been unaffected by the wine, and 
considered that so strong a head was entitled to 
the highest honors.” 
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Two Girls. 


MERICANS who have lived in Madrid de- 
scribe the little ex-Queen Mercedes as the 
most picturesque figure in the Spanish 

court. She became the reigning, but not ruling. 
queen when her father died, but lost her shadow 
of a crown at the birth of her brother six months 
later. In case of his death, she would again 
become the sovereign of Spain. 

She is described as a slight, homely young gir). 
with singularly modest, sincere bearing. She has 
shown, too, it is said, a womanly sympathy with 
the poorer class of her people. 

Upon her seventeenth birthday it was proposed 
that a magnificent state ball should be given at 
the Escurial in celebration of the event; but the 
princess refused, saying that rejoicing and dancing 
were out of place in the present condition of her 
country. 

She asked instead that her birthday should only 
be marked by her appointment to the presidency 
of the Red Cross Society in Spain. 

This was done, and she then received the direc- 
tors of the society, women belonging to every 
class, and afterward drove, with her mother and 
the little king, to a hospital near Madrid, and 
gave a great dinner to scores of wounded Spanish 
soldiers returned from Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Wilhelmina of Holland, who is called by her 
people “the dear queen,” recently reached her 
seventeenth year. A grand ball was given, and 
the girl-sovereign appeared for the first time with 
her hair up and a sweeping train. 

It is not wholly matter of gossip that about this 
time a candidate for the place of king consort of 
the Netherlands was urged upon her as the one 
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prinee whom the sovereigns of Europe considered 
most suitable for her husband. 

The queen is said to have gravely considered 
the question, and then to have said, “I never can 
love this man, and queen or not, I will not marry 
. man whom I cannot love.” 

These “little queens” have the same questions 
to meet in life as other girls. Their decisions are 
worth the attention of their untitled sisters. 
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A QUAKER ROMANCE. 


Valentine Hollingsworth accompanied William 
Penn in the good ship Welcome and settled in 
Delaware upon the banks of the Brandywine. 
Katherine, his daughter, “a delectable Quaker 
maiden,” the pride of the little settlement, was 
wooed and won by big George Robinson. But 
George was of the Church of England, and 
Katherine “must be married in meeting.” 

“George,” writes the author of “Heirlooms in 
Miniature,” “was willing to join the society, be a 
Friend, and be married in meeting or anywhere 
else that Katherine said; accordingly, he and 
Katherine made their first declaration 5th day, 
ist month, 1688.” 

The elders, however, had “scruples,” seeing 
that George’s conversion was very sudden, and 
they asked him this searching question: 

“Friend Robinson, dost thou join the Society 
of Friends from conviction, or for the love of 
Katherine Hollingsworth?” 

George hesitated. He prized the truth and he 
did wish to marry Katherine. So he answered: 

“I wish to join the Society for the love of 
Katherine Hallingsworth.” 

The Friends counselled “delay, and that Friend 
Robinson should be persuasively and instructively 
dealt with.” Shrewd men as they were, they 
allowed Katherine to deal with him; and withina 
year George joined the society as a true convert. 

An old manuscript reads: “He and Katherine 
were permitted to begin a long and happy married 
life together, being for many years an example of 
Piety and Goodness to those around them, and 
retaining their Love of Truth and Loyalty to the 
Society to the last.” 
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SOME ROYAL PRESENTS. 


Queen Mary— popularly known as “ Bloody 
Mary”—has not been pleasantly drawn for us by 
history, but certain records of the time when she 
was a young princess, occupying the dangerous 
position of doubtful heir to the throne of England, 
indicate that she was not without human kindness. 
Mr. Riehard Davey, in his history of Mary Tudor, 
quotes from the princess’s “Privy Purse Ex- 
penses.”” Mary had been forbidden to call the 
Princess Elizabeth by any title, but it is pleasant 
to note that she refers to her affectionately as 
“my little sister.” 

She sends her brother, afterward Edward V1., 
a frock which she had embroidered for him, ahd 





wave her sister Elizabeth a cramoisie satin kirtle. | 


Again, she sends a box with silver needlework 
in it for her “Sister Elizabeth,’ and also worked 


a cap for her baby brother, and made his nurse, | 


“Mother Jackson,” a present of a bonnet and 
frontlets which cost twenty shillings. 

Most singular amongst the gifts of the period, 
however, is that presented by Lady Lisle to Duke 
Philip of Bavaria, after the duke had visited Lord 
Lisle at Calais. 

“My lord,” she writes to her spouse from Calais 
after Lisle and Duke Philip had set out for 
England, “I send you my toothpicker. I thought 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|eamp of Indians, who had been murdering the 
| whites in Washington Territory. Six prisoners 
| were captured. They were allowed to take leave 
of their families, and then shot. 

“The parting between the condemned men and 
their young wives and children,” says Colonel 
Inman, “was the most perfect exhibition of 
marital and filial love I have ever seen.” 

During the campaign of 1868-9, Colonel Inman, 
while riding with the regulars, came upon a 

| Cheyenne lodge. Within, on a rough platform, 


| was a dead warrior in full war-dress. At his head, | 


| on her knees, with hands clasped in the attitude 


of prayer, was a squaw frozen to death.’ She | 


thus showed her love for the man who had perhaps 
beaten her a hundred times. 


SODA-WATER FETISH. 


The power of superstition as well as the 
absurdity of it is well illustrated in the following 
anecdote. Two English officers recently visited 
the native town of Bendi in West Africa, which is 
the headquarters of a fetish known as the “long 
juju.” The natives have surrounded their rites 
with such mystery that these were the first whites 
whom they had permitted to enter the town. 

Their reception by the chiefs was attended with 
a peculiar ceremony. 

he proceedings opened by the headman of the 
town walking round the ring holdin, i 
one hand and wildly gesticulating with the other, 


white men and their descendants if any harm 
befell the townspeople by reason of their visit. 
After this the head friendly chief who came 
with the expedition walked round the circle 
calling down maledictions upon the natives if any 
harm befell the white men during their visit. For 
his fetish instead of a skull he carried in his hand 
an ordinary bottle of soda-water and at the 
critical moment, when he had exhausted his list 
of curses, he leaped into the ring and opened the 
bottle, and the cork went off with a loud report. 
The effect was as ridiculous as it was instanta- 
neous. The natives with one ‘accord, chiefs, 
women and children, straightway fled. The poo 
were profoundly impressed with what they called 
“the white man’s God in a bottle.” During the 
whole journey the letting off of soda-water corks 





people with the power of the white man’s “juju.” 





COLONIAL COURTSHIP. 


In an article in the Boston Herald concerning 
| Portsmouth, Aldrich’s “Old Town by the Sea,” 
|and the scene of Longfellow’s poem of “Lady 
| Wentworth,” Mrs. Edith Perry Estes writes of 
| the romances clustering around old St. John’s 


Chureh. 


Rousselet. Only the last scene follows; it took 
place in one of the stately old pews in St. John’s, 
where Rousselet, in official consular costume, sat 
| by Miss Moffatt’s side. 
Somewhat late in the service, when, it is safe 

to say, he had lost the thread of the parson’s 
discourse, he handed her the Bible, in which he 
had marked in a lover’s trembling hand, the first 
| verse of the Second Epistle of John, “Unto the 
| elect lady,” and the fifth verse entire: 
| “Now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I 
wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that 
which we had from the beginning, that we love 
one another.”’ 

This Miss Moffatt answered with the sweetest, 
most womanly answer in Holy Writ, and one 
geouterty appropriate to the wandering consular 
ife of the foreigner: 

“Whither SOG quest I will go; and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be m 
people, and ! G 7 ; where thou diest, 
will die, and there will I be buried; the Lord do 
so to me, and more also if aught but death part 
thee and me.” 


to have given it to the duke whilst he was here, | 


but it was not then at my hand. I send it to him 
because when he was here I did see him wear a 
pin to pick his teeth withal. And I pray you to 
show him that it has been mine these seven years.” 

A proprietorship in a toothpick of seven years’ 
date would hardly be a recommendation nowa- 
days. 
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YANKEE DOODLE. 


After the representatives of Great Britain and | 


the United States had nearly concluded their 
pacific labors at Ghent, in making the treaty of 
peace which ended the War of 1812, the burghers 
of the quaint old Dutch city determined to give 
an entertainment in honor of the ministers. They 
determined, as a part of their programme, to 
perform the national airs of the two powers. - 
The musical director was sent to call upon 


the American ministers and obtain the music of | 


their national air. A consultation ensued, at 
which Bayard and Gallatin favored “‘Hail Colum- 
bia,” while Clay, Russell and Adams wanted 
“Yankee Doodle.” 


WHAT IT MEANT. 


A witness giving his testimony as to the details 
of a fight, was obliged to give frequent explana- 
tions of language which the judge and the lawyers 

| were unable to comprehend. 


“Well; your honor,” he said glibly in response 
to an inquiry as to the occupation of one Dennis 
Molloy while the fight was in progress, “Dinnis, 
he was just sloshin’ round.” 

“Wi do you mean by ‘sloshin’ round?’” 


demanded the judge. 
“Well, your jonor,” said the witness, after a 
pause for reflection, “you see Sam Foggarty and 
is second cousin, James Lanigan 


and paired off. Is that legil, your honor?” 


I understand what you mean,” said the judge, 3 


impatiently. “go on. 

“Well, now,” proceeded the witness, “ Pat 
Doolan and Moike Hanlon they did that same, 
and so did the Hinnessy twins; but Dinnis, d’ye 
moind, was in an’ around the crowd, and whi 
| he caught a man’s look on him, he up and out wid 
| his two fists, and cleared a way, and thin on he 

wint! That’s what we call sloshin’ round, your 

honor. It’s just knockin’ down loose men as ye 
come to ’em.” 


| 
The musical director asked if any of the gentle- | 


inen had the music. None of them had it. Then 
he suggested that perhaps one of them would sing 
or whistle the air. 

“I can’t,” said Mr. Clay, “I never whistled or 
sung a tune in my life; perhaps Mr. Bayard can.” 

“Neither can I,” answered Mr. Bayard. ‘“Per- 
haps Mr. Russell can.” 

Mr. Russell, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Adams in 
turn confessed their lack of musieal ability. 

“T have it,” exclaimed Mr. Clay, and ringing 
the bell he summoned his body-servant. “John,” 
said he, “‘whistle ‘Yankee Doodle’ for this gentle- 
man.” 

John did so, the chief musician noted down 


the air, and at the entertainment the Ghent | 
Burgher’s Band played the national air of the | 


United States with variations. 
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SQUAW’S AFFECTION. 


The women of the Indians, doomed by the 
custom of savages, are slaves. They do all the 
work, and accept their lot stoically. Two anec- 


dotes, related by Colonel Inman, in his “Old | 


Santa Fé Trail,” prove that they love their tyrant 
husbands and their children. 
A party of United States soldiers surprised a 


THE WRONG WAY AROUND. 


In the extreme south of France, where earth- 
quakes are not unfamiliar, the people are of a 
sort who do not permit any imputation on their 
personal bravery. 

“IT should think,” said a Parisian, “that you 
would be terribly frightened when the earth- 
| quakes come.” 
| “Sir,” said the southerner, “you forget that it 
is the earth that quakes—not we!” 


A BRIGHT BIRD. 


The cuckoo is as likely to steal its nest as to 
make it, but this fact does not take from the point 
of the following pun, quoted from “Short Stories :” 

A young Englishman ney J asked at dinner 
whether he would have some bird’s-nest pudding 
said, turning to his hostess, ““Ah! yes, bird’s-nes 
Ss and what kind of a bird may have made 


| “Ob, it was the cook who made it,” was her 
| prompt reply. 





THE reason that the chainless bicycle is not so 
well known as the other kind is that it travels in 
cog.—Chicago Tribune. 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 








deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
OF ..... 
BOOKKEEPING, 
PENMANSHIP, 
BUSINESS 
FORMS, ETC., 
and our in- 
struction BY 
AIL, opens 


, 

for young men 

and women posi- 

tions of trust and 

responsibility at 

ood salaries. 

he kind of 

knowledge that 

pays is the best 

for any young man or woman. We also teach Short- 

tter Writing, etc., BY MAIL. It is at 

once the most pleasant and inexpensive method of 

ey practical business education. Trial lesson 
oc. A fine Catalogue free. Address, 

BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
No. B-201, College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Independence 


With Signers and LIBERTY BELL, 
x Artistically Framed in Oak, with 
* Best Glass, 12x 20 inches. . ; 


Price for 10 Days, $1.80, 
CAREFULLY BOXED. 


W. W. JOHNSON, Pub., YONKERS, N. Y. 


Nearly 200,000 Copies Sold. 
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Seeds, Roses, Plants, etec., advertise them- 
selves. The best always cheapest. Can supply 
all your wants from Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
to Street Trees at low rates. We publish one of the 
Leading Seed, Plant and Tree Catalogues 
issued, which we will mail free. Try us, our stock 
and prices will please you. Can refer you to customers 
in every state and territory in the Union. 43 years of 
square dealing have made us patrons and friends far 
and near. Have hundreds of car-loads of FRUIT 
AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, PLANTS, ETC. We send by mail, post- 
paid, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, ete., safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express 


One of the prettiest is that of the | orfreight. 44th year. 52 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
| courtship of Miss Catherine Moffatt by Nicholas | 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Co., 
Box 66, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


“seaos. FLOWER uss. 





BULBS. 
For2 56." 


For 25c. we will send 
the following collec- 
tion of SKEDS and 
BULBs., 


Pe eckets and good 

looming bulbs. 

1 Pkt. Chinese Lantern, 
bright scariet. 


1 “ Weeping Palm. 
1 “ New GiantAster, 
white. 


1 “ Verbena, mixea 

New & Dwarf. 
3 “ Pansy, red,white 
5 a vine. 

- 1 “ ButterflyOrchid, 
for Pot Culture, a 
mass of bloom sum- 
mer and winter. 





BEGONIA. 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, scarlet. 1 Pkt. Lavender, delight- 
i” 


Petunia,variegated. 


fully fragrant. 
1 “ Japanese orning i “ 


Tokio Chrysanthe- 
€ mum (novelty). 

1 “ California Violet, | ; = Mgesste. beautiful 
orget-me-nots. 

1 Bulb Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 2 Hyacinth Lily, white, 

hardy; 1 Tuberose, variegated ; 15 Oxalis, white, pink. 

15 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., to- 

gether with our illustrated catalogue. 

J.ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥ 
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4 The new wonder, Try it 
on Bicycle enamel, take 
the ugly dark stains 

“<"“umess Off by a mere touch. Try 

it on Nickel—see the rust vanish. Write us and 
let us tell you the whole story by letter. We 
want canvassers. We give a liberal discount 
and so arrange that there can be no loss to those 


who sell for us. Sample free. Full size box 25c 
» Chalfant NoveltyCo 278 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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NEW RACE OF HARDY PERENNIAL DWARF EVER-BLOOM. 
ING SWEET. SCENTED ROSES. Sow seed in March, and 
these little Midgets will bloom in the open ground in May, 
and continue to flower until frost. For is and borders 
they are charming. In pots are covered with clusters of 
lovely double, semi-double, and single roses, all colors. 

The genuine seed of 

ROSA MULTIFLORA NANA PERPETUA 
sown in * Jadoo” blooms in 60, some 30 days. Original 
Rose capsules packed in sufficient Jadoo for planting. 


9‘ BABY ROSE COLLECTION ” § 


15 EXPENSIVE steD Fon 206 


| 1 Pkt. NEW FAIRY ROSES, “ Multifiora nana per. 
. petua,” 


“ Double Grandifiora Sweet Peas, 30 seeds. 
. 2 ese Imperial Morning Glory. 20 seeds, 
“  Heliotrope, Hybrids of Egyptand Midnight, 
95 cts. for all the above 15 NEW VARIETIES OFSEED. 
Also package of “Jadoo.” Catalogue and “ How 
to Grow ”’ with every collection. 


Miss MARY E. MARTIN, FLORAL PARK, Nv. Y. 


“ Water Lil —red, white, biue. 

| “ Petunia Grandifiore, Giants of Califo: 

| “ New Giant Flowe: Nasturtium, Lady Gunter, 
“ Japanese and Chinese Chrysanthemum Seed, 
os erite on, ‘e double dwarf. 
“ Antirrhinum, “Queen of the North,” 100 
“ Cobma Scandens, Cathedral Bells, Climber. 
“ Pansy, Giant ite. Most lovel 100 
“ California Columbine, double. 100 seeds, 
“ Dahlia, Double, Show and fancy flowers. 
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THE COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 








he handsomest | 
and most com: | 
plete Bicycle | 
Gatalogue 
AL AMER BIOL AG 
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Our Wheels for '98 


Columbia Chainless, 
Standard of the World. 





Standard of the World 
in their Class. 


Hartford Bicycles, 


Better than anyexcept 
Columbias. 


Vedettes, 
The best for the price. 











Peas, the handsomest varieties, 10c. pkt. The 
(0c. pxt. The New Triumph Wa 

In add 

value of $2.50. For 83 

$12.50 fro: 

160 pages useful information on gardening, mailed 
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On All Orders of $1.00 or More. 


The following choice assortment costing 55 cents, is offered Free with all 
orders amounting to $2 or more, or half the assortment with order of $1. 


The New Majestic Tomato, finest variety known; sellingat 2$c. pkt. The French Beauty Sweet 
New Japan Convolvulus with marvelous color 
termelon, largest 
ition to this we offer vegetable and flower seeds in 

following reductions: For #1 you may select to the value of $1.25. For @2 you may select to the 
you may select to the value of 83.75. For @4 you may select to the value 
of 35.00. For@5 you may select to the value of 86.25. For #10 you may select to the value of 

2. m our catalogue quotations, which includes delivery or postage prepaid. 
BUIST’S SEEDS guaranteed to prove satisfactory or money refunded. Our Garden Guide, 


SEED P 
ROWERS, 
DOBBOORE 





Premiums 


and best variety yet introduced, 10c. pkt. 
kets, ounces and quarter-pounds at the 


on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage. 


Seed Farms—Rosedale, 
Morrisville, Waterford. 























The reason why the Chinese fear an Eclipse is shown by this illustration, which graphically depicts 


the Eclipse of adulterated China and Japan Tea by the pure machine-made Tea of 





ja and Ceylon. 
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The Clouds of God. 


The city is full of labor 

And struggle and strife and care, 
The fever-pulse of the cit 

Is throbbing in all the air; 
But calm through the sunlit spaces, 

nd calm through the starlit sky, 

Forever, over the city, 

The clouds of God go by. 
The city is full of passion . 

And shame and anger and sin, 
Of hearts that are dark with evil, 

Of souls that are black within; 
But white as the robes of angels, 

As pure through the wind-swept sky, 
Forever, over the city, 

The clouds of God go by. 
The city is full of sorrow 

And tears that are shed in vain ; 
By day and by night there rises 

The voice of its grief and pain. 
But soft as a benediction, 

They bend from the vault on high, 
And over the sorrowful city, 

The clouds of God go by. 
O eyes that are old _ with vigil! 

O eyes that are dim with tears! 
Look up from the path of sorrow, 

That measures itself in years, 
And read in the blue above you 

e peace that is ever nigh, 

While over the troubled city 

The clouds of God go by. 

RoBerRT CLARKSON TONGUE. 
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A Christian Statesman. 


AM an Episcopalian of the 

Arnold and Whately school, 
with something more of the 
Paley admixture.” So wrote 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
He agreed with Lord Bacon 
that unity does not necessarily 
mean uniformity, and he was 
emphatically a Christian of 
“catholicity and charity.” He 
meant by the word “catholicity” that system of 
doctrine held by all parts of the Christian church, 
and by “charity” that a Christian ought to be 
considerate, appreciative and social, even to those 
good men whose religious views do not harmonize 
with his own. 

His clerical intimacies covered a wide range. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston (Fitz- 
patrick), who had been his schoolmate, was 
always a welcome guest at his hospitable table, 
where he met Baptists, Congregationalists and 
conservative Unitarians. 

Had the statesman and host in mind those 
ayape (love-feasts) of the first church of Corinth, 
where men of different shades of opinion “broke 
bread” together to symbolize that they were one 
in devotion to the Master? Did he think of 
that saying of the Lord to Peter, that intolerant 
apostle, “And do thou, when once thou hast 
turned again, stablish thy brethren’ [Revised 
Version]? And did he believe, taking the sug- 
gestion from the great English judge, the codifier 
of admiralty law, Lord Stowell, that “a dinner 
lubricates business” and the grooves which lead 
to unity? 

His favorite preacher was his pastor, Phillips 
Brooks, for whom he had the warmest admira- 
tion, although they differed upon political, social, 
and even religious questions. Some of the friends 
upon whose advice he most relied were ministers 
with whose theological views he had no sympathy. 
They were good Christians and good advisers: 
therefore he listened to their opinions. 

“The Bible is its own best witness,” he wrote. 
“Its very existence after so many ages, its 
miraculous composition by those inspired men, 
and its marvellous preservation from all the 
accidents of time and chance, bespeak nothing 
less than the hand of God. No evolution pro- 
duced that volume; and no revolution of thought 
or act, or human will, can ever prevail against it.’ 
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A Good Samaritan in Jail. 


One of the most interesting persons ever con- 
fined on the debtor’s side of Sainte-Pélagie was 
an American, Colonel Swan, whose story is told 
in “The Dungeons of Old Paris.” A friend of 
Washington, Colonel Swan had fought in the War 
of Independence with Lafayette, and the French 
republican often visited him in jail. The nature 
of the colonel’s debt is not known, but he’ had 
made it a matter of conscience not to pay it. The 
French law had ordered his temporary arrest, 


and twenty years after his inearceration he was | 


still “temporarily” in confinement. 


The old colonel had won the respect and love of | 


the whole prison; not a day of his long confine- 
ment there but was marked by some service of 
kindness, for the most pest mysterious and anon- 
ymous. No hungry debtor went in vain to the 
door of the colonel’s little cell; and often the man 
who came seeking only a supper went away with 
the full price of his liberty. 

There were two classes in the debtor’s wing: 
those with certain resources of their own 
supplement the miserable allowance of their 
creditors, and those who were dependent for 
their daily rations on the few centimes allowed 
them by law. 

Men of the latter class used to let their services 
to others for a gratuity, and were among the 
regular suitors for Colonel Swan’s inexhaustible 
bounty. They were known in the prison as 
“cotton-caps.” One of these, hearing that the 
American had lost his cotton-cap, went to beg the 
place. The colonel knew all about the man, a 
peor wretch, with a large family, stranded there 
‘or lack of a few hundred franes. He asked a 
salary of six francs a month 


th. 
“That will suit me very well,” said the colonel; 





and opening a little chest, he added, “Here is five 

ears’ pay in advance.” It was the precise 
amount of the man’s debt, and a fair instance of 
the colonel’s benefactions. : : : 

In the year 1829 prisoners taking their airing in 
the garden used to see an old man strolling for an 
hour or two on the high terrace or gallery at the 
top of the prison. It was Colonel Swan, for 
whom, in his failing health, the doctor had 
demanded that privilege. He had accepted it 
gratefully; but, as if admonished from within, he 
said to the doctor, ‘‘My proper air is the gir of the 
prison; this breath of iberty will kill me.” 

A few months later the cannon of the 27th of 
July were belching in the streets of Paris. On 
the 28th the doo 


| were thrown open, and the prisoners went out. 


Colonel Swan, who went out with them, died on 
the 29th. 


_—_—_— SO 


Cool Feminine Courage. 


During the siege of Port Hudson, the writer 
was sent to New Orleans on military business. 
While steaming down the Mississippi and running 
the gauntlet of several Confederate batteries, he 
had a private view of that calm feminine courage 
which in an emergency transforms the bashful 
girl into a heroine. 

Among the fifteen or twenty passengers that 
night on the government steamboat were a 
wounded officer and his wife—he apparently 
twenty-five, she twenty. He had been placed in 
the uppermost cabin, where, on a mattress, 
propped up by pillows, he rested, while she, 
sitting on the cabin floor, near a chair on which 
were vials of medicine, read to him from some 
entertaining book. 


The Confederate batteries fired shell and shot, 
and their riflemen Minié bullets at the steamboat, 
and these were answered by the be weg ow | gun 
boat, a few rods astern—the steamboat h en 
sent ahead to “draw the fire.” The impact of the 
bullets recalled that of hail on a wooden house 
while the thud of a cannon-ball reminded one of 
the knocking of a steam-hammer. Fortunatel 
only one shell struck the steamer, and that di 
not explode; it entered the stern, and rested 
harmlessly near the magazine. 

All through this runn ng of the gauntlet of fire 
that little woman sat calmly reading, now and 
then making a comment upon a paragraph, and 
occasionally stopping to administer some stimu- 
lating medicine to her husband. When the bat- 
teries had been passed, she, unlike the pioneer 
woman who killed the bear which had invaded 
her log cabin, did not faint 

he wri 
little woman by reading of a movement to secure 
a medal from Congress for a lady of St. Louis, 





Mrs. Roberts, who showed herself a heroine 
during the Civil War. Says the Globe-Democrat 
of that city: 


“When Mrs. Roberts was Miss Reader, and 
only seventeen years old, she boarded the steamer 
Des Moines, en route for Fort Donelson, to bring 
back her brother, who had been wounded. 


up the Mississippi River with several other boats, 
and take a regiment of soldiers to reénforce 
Colonel Mulligan at gr adel Missouri. 

“The boats reached Glasgow at half past ten 
that night. The soldiers disembarked, leaving 
one company on each boat for guard. hile in 
the act of landing, the troops were attacked by 
the Confederates, and driven back to the banks 
of the river. Many were killed, and many more 
were badly wounded. 

“The attack struck terror to the hearts of the 





swooned. Miss Reader was not of the number. 
The seventeen-year-old girl hastened bravely 
down the gangplank to the scene of carnage. 

“Putting her right arm around a wounded 
soldier, she led him up the plank into the cabin. 
Although bullets were still flying thick and fast, 
and those on board remonstrated with her, she 
made twenty-two such trips to the shore, each 
time bringing back a wounded man. After the 
boat had cut loose from her moorings, Miss 
Reader assisted the surgeon, and induced the 
terror-stricken women around r to tear up 
ete! rene they could find that would make 
bandages for the sufferers. All that night she 
stayed up, attending to their wants. 

“The supplies ran short, and rations were cut 
down. The sane nurse had scarcely enough on 
which to subsist, yet she divided her single meal 
with others. 

“On the morning after the battle the boats, 
which had retreated and anchored two miles 
below, returned to take aboard the remainder of 
the dead and wounded. Then it was that, with 
the troops of the Twenty-sixth Indiana drawn u 
in order on the shore and the officers assemble 
on the guard over the steamer’s bow lonel 
Wheatley presented the brave girl with a fine 
white horse, and the soldiers gave three cheers 
for the heroine of the battle.” 
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The Doctor’s Fright. 


A well-known physician of Massachusetts, 
whose science is thoroughly modern, lately had 
an experience which gave him a new interest in 
the time-honored belief that the hair sometimes 
“stands erect” on occasions of fright. He had 
accepted an invitation to pass two weeks of a 
much-needed vacation with some friends who 
were hunting in the wilds of New Brunswick. 
While there he went out one afternoon, armed 
only with his cane, for a walk in the woods, and 
managéd, without actually losing the path, to 
wander so far from the camp that it was dark 








before he could get back. 


He was groping along on his return, feeling his 
| way with his cane, at an unknown distance from 
the camp, when he heard, apparently but two or 
three feet infront of him, a frightful yell, and 
then saw as distinctly as he wished to see, even 
in the gloom, the head, and especially the mouth 
and teeth, of a wild animal, which he knew to be 
alynx. The creature occupied the path, and the 
doctor had had experience enough in hunting to 
know that a lynx across the path of an unarmed 
man is a serious matter. 

The doctor was undoubtedly scared, and he 
had reason to be. A strange sensation of extreme 
coldness went all over him, and especialiy seemed 
to affect the top of his head, which, for that 
matter, is not well provided with hair. But he 
did with calmness the only thing that there was 

do. He drew back a step, and began beating 
the bushes ahead of him violently with his cane. 
The lynx, snarling ferociously; backed into the 
| bushes at the side of the path, and the doctor 
advanced, still striking before him with his cane. 

He knew that the lynx might leap upon him, and 
| that if it did, it would probably be all over with 
| him; but the lynx did not —“. Snarling still, it 
| kept in the bushes, while the doctor steadily 
advanced. He could see the animal’s horrible 
mouth open as he poses’ it; once past, the doctor 
a about and Kept backing away, beating the 

ushes. 

When he got so far along that he felt safe again, 
he faced about and took account of himself. He 





rs of the “Commercial Bastille” | 


ter was reminded of this courageous | 


“Five minutes before the boat pulled out a| 
courier announced that the Des Moines was to go. 


women on board the boats, and several of them | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| was all right, but he still felt that terrible cold at 


the top of his head. 
“Well,” he said to himself, “I have got out of it 
| very well, with only the loss of my cap; but I 
| shall take a horrible cold getting back to camp in 
this night air bareheaded.” 

He pressed on, feeling his way, and at last 
reached the comfortable camp-fire, finding his 
companions considerabl exercised about him. 
| He made haste to relate his adventure. 

“And after all,” he ended, “all the harm that 
came to me was the loss of ey cap, and probably 
a cold caught for the want of it.” 

“You lost your cap?” said one of the hunters. 





They looked significantly at one another and at | 


the doctor. 

“Yes.” 

“Then what’s that you have on your head?” 
| The doctor put up his hand, There was his 
| cap, just where it belonged! The hunters burst 
| into a roar of laughter, while the doctor st 
before the fire with his hand held at the top of his 
head, and a puzzled expression on his face. 

“Well, that is strange!” he said. “The or of 
ay ape was as cold as if a block of ice had lain 
on it.” 
| One of the hunters paused in his laughter long 
| enough to say, ‘That's what the lynx did. Your 
| hair was on end, and it held your cap up and let 

the cold air in around your scalp.” 

The doctor does not accept this explanation in 
its ——s especially in view of what he scien- 
tifically calls the feeble dynamic capability of the 
hair on the top of his head; but he is convinced 
that great excitement, due to the sense of bodil 
| peril, may result in a sensation of extreme cold- 

ness in the region of the scalp. And this coldness, 

he is led believe, when experienced by others, 
| may have given rise to the popular notion of the 
| hair standing on end during fright. 
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Sunset in February. 


All the wide west is golden in its glory. 

The brown trees are sanctified in light. 

The south wind has been here, and told her story, 

Evangel of the springtime near and bright, 

The winter hills are sweet with hope to-night. 

L heard her coming, over plain and river. 

Her feet were fair above the icy slope. 

Now at her voice the brown buds thrill and quiver, 

Velen the sunshine which shall bid then: ope, 

And at her feet the white fields whisper “Hope.” 
MABEL EARLE. 


—_——~+0e—_____- 


An Inexperienced Hunter. 


Buffalo Bill tells a pleasant tale of jumping on 
his favorite horse, “Brigham,” and riding out of 
camp at the alarm of a herd of buffalo. It was at 
| a time when he and his comrades were short of 
meat, and consequently longing for buffalo steak. 
He says: 

While 1 was riding toward the buffaloes, I saw 
five horsemen from the fort, who were evidently 
going out for a chase. They proved to be newly 
| arrived officers, a captain and his lieutenants. 

“Hello, my friend!” sang out the captain, “I 
see you are after the same game that we are.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

They scanned my cheap outfit very closely, and 
as my horse looked like a work-horse, and had on 
only a blind bridle, they evidently considered me 
| &@ green hand at hunting. 
| “Do you expect to catch those buffaloes on that 
Gothic steed?”’ laughed the captain. 

“I hope so, by pushing hard enough on the 
| reins,”’ was my reply. 
|. “You'll never catch them in the world, my fine 
| } mt said he. “It takes a fast horse to do 
a 


“Does it?” asked I, as if I didn’t know. 

“Yes, but come along with us, for we are going 
to kill them more for pleasure than anything else. 
All we want are the tongues and a piece of 
tenderloin, and you may have all that is left.” 

“Much obliged to you, captain,” said I. “I’ll 
follow you.” 

There were eleven buffaloes in the herd, and 
they were not more than a mile ahead saw 
they were making toward the creek for water, 
and I started up that way to head them off, while 
the officers came up in the rear, and gave chase. 
The animals came rushing past me, not a hundred 
yards distant; with the officers \jthree hundred 
yards in the rear. 

I pulled the blind bridle off my horse, and he, a 
trained hunter, knew exactly what to do. He 
started at the top of his speed, and brought me 
sionge ide the rear buffalo. I raised my gun, fired, 
and killed the animal at the first shot. y horse 
then carried me alongside the next one, and I 
epeee him at the next fire. 

Thus [ killed the eleven buffaloes with twelve 
shots, and as the last animal cmogees my horse 
sto Re ng hi 








pped. member I had been ri m without 
bridle, reins or saddle ; but I jumped to the ground, 
knowing he would not leave me. The astonished 
officers were just riding up. 
“Now, gentlemen,” said I, “allow me to present 
you with all the tongues and tenderloins you 
an ” 


“Well,” said the captain, “I never saw the like 
before. Who under the sun are you, anyhow?” 

“My name is Cody.” 

“That horse of yours has running points!” 

“Yes, sir; be has not only the points, but he 
knows how to use them.” 

“So I noticed!” 
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Both to Blame. 


It is well to be always ready to apologize for 
real or fancied injuries, but strict conscientious- 
ness in this regard led one man into trouble. 


“My dear,” said Mr. Kerjones, as he sat down 
one morning to breakfast, “I came near owing 
you an apology just now.” 

“How is that?” asked Mrs. Kerjones. 

“This way: The postman came a few minutes 
ago and left a circular. I glanced hastily at the 
a tion and said to myself, ‘That’s for m 
wife, but it’s nothing but some printed stuff, an 
T’ll open it.’ I opened it and read the contents. 
It was a communication calling attention to the 
‘very desirable suitings’ for gentlemen’s wear at 
a down-town tailor shop. en I looked at the 
envelope again and saw I had been mistaken. It 
was not addressed to you, but to me—and there 
was no harm done.” 

There was an ominous silence of a few moments, 
and then Mrs. Kerjones spoke. 

“Hiram,” she said, “do I ever open any mail 
addressed to you?” 

“No, of course not, but —’ 

“When you opened that circular you thought it 
was for me, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, but —” 

“And just because you found out afterward 
that it wasn’t, and you had been guilty only in 
intention of meddling with mail matter addressed 
to me personally iz think you haven’t done 
anything wrong, and don’t owe me an apology, do 
war S that your idea of right and justice, 

liram Kerjones? It’s something to joke about, 
is it, that you only meant to commit an uncivil 
and discourteous act, and did not actually do it? 
That will make an amusing story to tell at the 
club, won’t it? — ou hadn’t looked again 
at the envelope? en it would have been still 
funnier, wouldn’t it? You could have told how 
your wife was a regular purchaser of ‘desirable 


’ 
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| the storm. 
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suitings for geutlemen’ at down-town tailor shops: 
You ‘came hear owing me an apology,’ did you» 
The intention doesn’t constitute the crime whe: 
it comes to opening your wife’s mail! Hiran, 
Kerjones —” 

But Hiram hastily seized his hat, and fled from 
Who shall say he did not deserve it? 


————so4~- 


To the Point. 


A certain Eastern company, that some time ago 
was anxious to purchase a silver-lead mine, found 
itself in a state of uncertainty. What seemed to 
be a really attractive mine was found to be in the 
market, and negotiations for its purchase were 
entered upon. The result of these negotiations 
is reported by the Spokane Miner and Electrician. 


As the ore assayed well, and everything looked 
frovicious, a mining expert was sent to examine 
he mine. His report was favorable, in fact, it 
was too favorable. He certified that the ore was 
there in snap qeneaities and that it was extremely 
valuable. is unqualified praise aroused the 
suspicion of the would-be purchasers. If the 
mine was indeed so valuable, why was the ee 
so low? The company determined to investigate 
more closely. 

At this point a well-known mining man of 
Spokane recommended that a certain rough-and- 
ready genius, a man who had graduated from no 
college, should be sent to look at the mine. 

“You can depend on his fotgment ” said the 
mining man, “and he will tell you nothing but the 
truth. You had better trust to his report, which, 
2 all poonpeeny, will be short and very much to 

e nt.” 

The advice was followed, and the event showed 
the wisdom of the adviser. As he had predicted, 
the report was short and full of pith. It read 
substantially as follows: 

“DEAR Sirs.—I have made an examination of 
the ‘Cliff Dweller’ mine, and report that the ore 
is there as ripresinted, that it assays high, that 
it is there in plenty, but to get your supplies in and 
ered ore out you will need a pack-thrain of bald 
agles.” 

he mine was rejected on the ground of 
inaccessibility. 
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A Blackbird in Prison. 


In the reminiscences of his prison life, Michael 
Davitt, who was a political prisoner in England 
for years, describes with pathetic affection a little 
pet which shared his cell during part of his term. 


“I was remitted to Portland Prison on February 
3, 1881,” he =. “Shortly afterward, throug 
the kindness of the governor, a young blackbird 
came into m ssession. For some months I 
relieved the ium of my solitude by efforts to 
win the > of my companion, with the 
happiest results. He would stand upon my breast 
as _ in bed in the morning, and awaken me 
from sleep. He would perch upon the edge of 
my plate and share my porridge. His familiarity 
was such that upon showing him a small piece of 
slate-pencil, and then placing it in my waistcoat, 
he would immediately abstract it. 

“He would perch upon the edge of my slate as 
it was adjusted between my knees, and watching 
the course of the pencil as I wrote, would make 
the most amusing efforts to peck the marks 
from the slate. e would fetch and carry as 
faithfully as any well-trained dog. 

“Toward evening he would resort to his perch, 
the post of the iron bedstead, and there remain 
silent and still, till the yom KS another day, 
when his chirrup would again be heard, like the 
voice of nature, before the herald of civilization, 
the clang of the prison bell at five o’clock.” 

To his dear little companion Davitt dedicated 
the volume he wrote after his release. The dedi- 
cation ran as follows: 

“To the memory of the little confiding friend 
whose playful moods and loving familiarity helped 
to cheer the solitude of a convict cell: 

“To my pet blackbird, ‘Joe,’ these prison jot- 
tings are affectionately dedicated.” 
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The Disgusted Admiral. 


An anecdote, told by Harper’s Round Tuabic, 
illustrates the enterprise of Yankee skippers 
years ago, when New Bedford whalers were found 
at the far north and also at the far south: 


A squadron sent out by Russia to cmatere the 

South Seas, and reach the pole if possible, had 

attained a degree of latitude which the admiral 

a ny told himself had never been reached 
fore by white men or other human beings. 

While he reflected upon the fame that would 
surely embellish his name, his sailors cried, ‘Land 
ho!” Off to the south he descried a long, low- 
lying bit of land, and hastened to vee od his course 
to reach it, there to plant the Russian standard 
on its highest point, claiming it in the name of 
his majesty. 

What was his disgust and astonishment when, 
as his vessel pporonsses the shore, he observed, 
over a bit of headland, a flag fluttering from a 
masthead. In a few minutes a little schooner 
poked her nose around the point, and came sailing 
mere over the waves toward his vessel. The 
lean Yankee captain, who was standing in the 
rigging as the schooner came up in the wind, 


yelled: 

“Ahoy, there! What ship is that?” 

“His majesty’s ship the —.” 

“Well, this is the Nantucket, from New Bedford. 
We're doing a little piloting in these latitudes, and 
if = want to run in the cove yonder, why, we'll 
pilot you in for a small charge.’ : 

The admiral’s disgust caused him to square his 
sails around and shape his course for Russia. 
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Outwitting the Laird. 


The people of two Scotch villages, in going 
back and forth, had long been accustomed to 
eross the extensive grounds of Lord So-and-So, 
especially when the family was absent. The short 
cut saved a full mile, and naturally the villagers 
used it as often as possible, till at last they came 
to feel that they had a right of way. 


Even when the owner was at home some of the 
bolder spirits would “run the blockade,” knowing 
all’the while that if his lordship discovered them 
they would be bidden to “go back the way they 
had come.” 

One day a farmer, wheeling his barrow along 
the forbidden path, caught sight of the lord some 
distance in advance. Instantly the farmer turned 
his barrow about and sat down upon it, as if 
resting. On came the laird, and pegocesiy he 
turned the corner. The farmer sat with his back 
toward the nobleman. - 

“Come, now,” said the angry laird, “none of 
this trespassing. Wheel about and go back by 
the way you have come.” 

The farmer wheeled about and went on—in the 
way he was going. 
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We are so tired of ice and snow! 


And gou will bring to playmatesdear 
Sweetvalentinesfromfarand near. | 
Sometimes! almost wonder whether ‘ips 
Youre notthe best a in tegen oY 
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a February,don't you know : 
That we're inhoste forgoutogo, ~" ~ am 
& 4 Andleave behind the warmspring weather? )4 _—— 


Uwill help us possthe days, 
ile the first robin still cela 
) In ncozy aor games together, 

| the merry l winter ras. 
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Winter. 
“All the world is dreary, 
All the days are gray. 
Bless me! it is snowing! 
That is just the way. 
Old fur cap and mittens 
And a clumsy cloak ; 
With orders just to run along, 
With feelings just to poke. 
Snowballs fast are flying, 
But if a boy is hit 
Or has his nose frostbitten 
He mustn’t mind a bit; 
For if you burst out crying 
Some boy makes a grimace— 
Oh, I hate the winter!” 
Cried little Sour-Face. 
“Snappy is the weather, 
Jack Frost is about, 
Boys and girls together 
Join in clamorous shout. 
There is bliss in gliding 
Down the slippery track, 
There is joy in toiling, 
Warm and glowing, back. 
Christmas-time and New Year 
Fill the heart’s desires, 
And the evening stories 
And the roaring fires. 
Old woman, hurl the feathers 
Down from the ash-gray skies! 
Oh, I love the winter!” 
Cried little Smiling-Eyes. 
LouIsE R. BAKER. 


—_————__+-0e—_—____—_ 


Milly’s Rudeness. 


Milly had to get her lessons ready for the 
morrow. She was always supposed by her 
schoolmistress to spend an hour over this work. 
As a rule, Milly’s mother sat with her to give 
her a little help from time to time, but that 
afternoon she was too busy; so she left her little 
girl, telling her to do her lessons well while she 
was away. 

But Milly found it was very hard to do as her 
mother bade her. It was so hot she felt as if she 
could not think. Then she thought it was just 
the sort of day when it would have been nice to 
sit in the garden under the trees and read her 
new story-book. Instead of that she had to be 
at work in the library! It was really almost 
more than she could stand without growing as 
cross as a little girl could very well be. 

It was true that, once the hour was over and 
tea finished, she would be able to go into the 
garden and enjoy herself as much as she pleased. 
But that was just the tiresome part. The hour 
would not pass. She sat with her face to the 
clock, for she thought then she should be able to 
see how the time went, and that would help her 
to work; but she felt very helpless over it all. 

She had to find all the capitals of Europe and 
Mark them upon her map, and learn their names 
by heart. There was Athens, which would not 
be found. If the geography book had not stated 
80 decidedly that it was in Greece, Milly would 
have felt quite sure that it must be in some other 
country. She supposed, however, that the man 
who wrote the geography book was right; after 
coming to which opinion she looked at the clock 


and sighed. Five minutes past four, and che) 


had to work till five! 
She fell to bunting once more for Athens. It | 
Seemed to her a very long time that she had been 


| wandering over that corner of Europe known as 
| Greece, when she again glanced at the clock. | 
| Seven minutes past four. 


ten minutes must have passed. 

She began her search for Athens once more. 
At last she found it, and then she looked at the 
clock anew. Three minutes more 
that was all. Milly stamped her foot angrily. 





to the bronze man who held up the clock. “The 


time will never go!” 





quickly as she found them on the map. Why 
|did countries want capitals? Only to make 
|another horrid hard lesson for little boys and 
| girls. That was all; she was sure of it. 

| Milly drummed her fingers on the table for a 
few moments after settling this point, and gazed 
wearily at the clock. Then she took a resolve. 
She would be a wise, good girl. She would read 
the names of the capitals ten times over without 
stopping, and never look at the clock once until 
she had done. Depend upon it, when she had 
finished her task, ever so much time would have 


| passed. 

| She started. Once—twice—thrice—faster— 
| faster—faster—did she read over the names of 
| those capitals which always managed to escape 
her. By the time that she was going over them 
for the tenth time her speed was almost equal to 
| that of an express-train. 

| Then she looked at the clock again. She did 
| so with a delightful feeling of hope. More than 
| hope; she felt sure that the hands must have 
moved on a long way. She looked and looked 
again, and then she sat and stared at it with 
grief and anger. 

O bad, untrustworthy clock—its hands had 
barely moved on five minutes! 

Barely five minutes! Impossible! It must 
have stopped. Yes, that was the reason it 
showed so little progress. There was but little 
doubt. 

Milly crossed the room, and putting her ear 
close to the clock, she listened hopefully. Alas! 
Alas! It had been wrongfully accused. It was 
doing its duty faithfully. Tick—tick—tick—it 
was going as fast as its works and time would 
allow it to. 

The hour would never pass—never—never— 
never! Milly sat on the hearth-rug and burst 
into tears. It was just at that moment that her 
mother came into the library. 

“Why, Milly, child, what is wrong?” she 
asked, raising her from the floor and kissing her. 

“The time won’t go,” she sobbed, “and I am 
so tired of doing lessons!” 

“Where have you been working?” said her 
mother. “Oh, I see,” she added, as she glanced 
at the books on the table. “I see,” she repeated, 
then added, “Now I want you to be very 
rude.”’ 

“Very rude!’ Milly said with surprise. ““Why, 
you are always very angry when I am rude!” 

“Yes, but I want you to be so now,” her 
mother said, smiling. ‘“‘You know I have often 
told you that it is not polite to turn your back 
upon any one; but I wish you to do sonow. I 

wish you to turn your back upon this bronze 
| gentleman who holds the clock. I think that 








Only seven minutes | 
| past four! And she had thought that at least | was quite surprised when tea-time came and the | 1, 





“It is too horrid!” she said aloud, as if speaking | 


She glanced listlessly at her lesson-book. She | 
could not remember the names of those stupid | 
capitals at all. They went out of her head as | 


you will then find you will work much better | 


and the time will go much faster.” 
So Milly did as her mother wished, and she | 


| hour was Over. 


“It really was very, very funny, mother,” she | 
said. “The time went so slowly at first, and | 


It must have been because 
| when I began I had my face to the clock and 
afterward I had my back to it.’’ 

| “That was it,” replied her mother. “And if 
| one is feeling idle, and more inclined for play 





It is wonderful how it 
KE. K. H. 


back to the clock. 
shortens the time!’ 


The Mercury’s Plaint. 


I don’t know why I’m slandered so, 

If I go high,—if I go low,— 

There’s always some one who will say, 

“Just see that mercury to-day!” 

And whether toward the top I crawl 

Or down toward zero I may fall, 

They always fret, and say that I 

Am far too low or far too high. 

And though I try with all my might 

I never seem to strike it right. 

Now I admit it seems to me 

They show great inconsistency. 

But they imply J am to blame, 

Of course that makes my anger flame, 

And in a fiery fit of pique 

I stay at ninety for a week. 

Or sometimes in a dull despair, 

I give them just a frigid stare; 

And as upon their taunts I think 

My spirits down to zero sink. 

Mine is indeed a hopeless case— 

To strive to please the human race! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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What Ted Didn’t Know. 


“I wonder how many of the class know how 
to clean a lead-pencil rubber ?” 


raised. 

“?Tis often a convenient thing to know,” con- 
tinued Miss Morton, who told the children so | 
many interesting things. “Sometimes one is 
obliged to erase a word when there isn’t possibly 
time to re-write very much, and then it is nice to 
know how to do it so the paper will present a 
clean appearance. How many present have | 
your rubbers with you?” 

Into their pockets went every hand. 

When all was ready she said, “Now write | 
‘neatness’ on your block of practice paper.”’ 

It took but a moment. 

“You may now erase your words.” 

When the papers were inspected there was 
on each a soiled rubber-mark. 

“Now rub your rubbers on the under side of 
the blocks,”’ directed Miss Morton. “Be careful 
to rub the entire surface over. Now each write | 
‘neatness’ again.” 

When the words were erased this time, one 
could hardly see even a trace of the rubber- | 
marks. 

“T never heard of cleaning rubbers before,” | 
said Ted to Willie Newcomb at recess. 





“Nor I,” returned his little friend. 4, yr, o, 


than lessons, it is much better to work with one’s | 


Every one looked curious but not a hand was | fis 


Nuts to Crack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


PUZZLE. 
Supply the same word in each blank. 


Ina—— wasa——. The —— was going rapidly 
over the ——s when it was suddenly overthrown. 





he in the —— was tossed against a —. 
That was the end of both —— and —. 
2. 
CHARADE. 


My first is like a timid maid, 

My second you do when you’re afraid. 
My whole lost just a pound in weight 
By the art of a maiden in debate. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
A Musical Party. 


| I lately attended a musical party. There were 
all sorts of instruments, from two fine —, which 
gave us arich pair of tones, to the rowdy —, 
which always seems to jab on my nerves, and an 
old-fashioned ——, which is one of the pets in the 
family collection of heirlooms. Some one began 
with a ——, whose boom rent the air. Next a 
— ~ layed her ——, thinking it was a pat 
hour show off her accomplishment. wo 
entiemen gave us a duet on some —— after she 
eft us. They asked me to sing, but I said I 
would like to hear the —— first, and sing later. 
After listening to the —, played by a boson’s 
mate, who also could play the ——, though he 
could sing nothing but ahoy, some one played an 
old-fashioned hymn on the ——, a model one of its 
kind. We had a final song accompanied by — 
and then had the pangs of appetite satisfied by 
clams, ice-cream and other good things. I took 


"y —— and started home on foot, regretting that 
1ad no nice cart to carry me to my destination. 
4. 


MISCHIEVOUS VOWELS AT THE PICNIC. 
As soon as the party started, E jumped on 
be hind bed means of conveyance and made trouble. 
tached himself to one who expected to 
aie ; man, and changed him into a floating 
sign of direction. 

3. E danced upon a level piece of ground, and 
changed it into a piece of table ware. 

4. O crowded A out of a smal/ vessel and spoiled 
ee sailing, as it became a covering for part of the 
1006 

5. Next, O joined his twin brother, who was 
| ae upon part of a girl's face, and it was 
wane ormed into @ snare. 





i seized upon a strange winged creature 
| eatight by the boys, and changed it into @ lure for 


| t. Immediately after, A dived into @ swarm of 
email ish, and @ quarrel ensued. 

1¢ party expected to return by moonlight, 
but A pushed another vowel out of the orb of 
| night, and nothing was heard but @ sound of 
| sorrow. 

5. 

NONSENSE PUZZLE. 


How many toes will make a ——? 

How much dough will make a ——? 
How many hams will make a ——? 
How many clams will make a ——? 
How many rocks will make a ——? 
How many locks will make a ——? 


How many lies will make a ——? 
How many sighs will make a 


6. 


RIDDLE. 


I blow sweet sounds with every breath I take; 
Beheaded, still 1 music make 

But once again beheaded, I no more 

Soft notes but dreadful war-whoops roar. 


? 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Saragossa, Amsterdam, Ispahan, Naples, 
| Thebes, Palmyra, Fisenach, "Tarsus, Edinburgh, 
Rome, Seville, Babylon, Utrecht, Roue n, Gran- 
ate—Sains Petersburg. 


1. War, wren—Warren. 2. Try, umph, ant— 


| winmghans: 
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RioTiInec AT HAVANA.—Several of the daily 
newspaper offices at Havana were recently 
attacked by a mob, headed by mutinous army 


officers. The affair was given a political char- 
acter by cheers for General Weyler and cries of 
“Down with autonomy!” but there were no 
demonstrations of hostility toward Americans. 


Tue Nort ATLANTIC SquADRON.—The 
North Atlantic squadron, comprising the New 
York, Iowa, Massachusetts, Indiana and 
Texas, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Sicard, has sailed to the vicinity of the Dry 


Tortugas, off the coast of Florida, for the pur-| DEA 


poses of evolution and drill. These movements 
were planned many months ago, and have no 
connection with the condition of affairs in 
Cuba. ide 

Tue Dreyrus CAse.—Excitement in Paris 
over the case of Captain Dreyfus, some account 
of which was given in an editorial article in the 
Companion of December 30th, has been rekin- 
died by the decision of the court martial in the 
case of Major Esterhazy, who was charged with 
being the real culprit in the crime for which 
Dreyfus was sentenced. Esterhazy was unani- 
mously acquitted by the court martial; but the 
trial was secret, like that of Dreyfus, and its 
conclusion does not satisfy those who believe that 
Captain Dreyfus is the victim of a conspiracy. 
Monsieur Zola, the well-known novelist, is to 
be prosecuted by the government for charges of 
injustice which he has made against the minister 
of war and others; and the bitter anti-Jewish 
sentiment, to which some attribute the conviction 
of Dreyfus, who is a Jew, has manifested ‘itself 
in riotous demonstrations at Paris and else- 
where. 


THE SupAn.— The Anglo-Egyptian forces 
have begun a new advance, which is explained 
by reports that the Khalifa has rallied the 
dervishes for a northward movement from 
Omdurman, near Khartum. England is in a 
better position than ever before to push the con- 
quest of the Sudan. The new railway between 
Wady Halfa and Abu Hamed saves several 
hundred miles of the Nile route; the route 
between Berber and Suakin on the Red Sea has 
been opened; and Kassala, which Italy recently 
ceded to Egypt, has been occupied by Egyptian 
troops, which gives an opportunity for a flank 
movement against Khartum. Osobri, which is 
situated between Kassala and Khartum, has 
been taken by native forces codperating with the 
Egyptians. The movements of a French expe- 
dition under Captain Marchand, said to be at 
Fashoda on the Nile, four hundred miles south 
of Khartum, are attracting attention and are 
thought by some to explain the British advance. 


THe RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—By 
a vote of 45 to 28 the Senate has passed the 
so-called Lodge bill for the restriction of immi- 
gration. The bill is intended to shut out 
immigrants who are unable to read or write, 
either in the English or some 
other language. It applies to 
persons over sixteen years of 
age; but qualified immigrants 
over twenty-one years of age 
are allowed to bring in or send 
for parents or grandparents 
who are not qualified, provided 
they are able to support them ; 
Bens. Burtenwor™. and the wives and minor 
children of qualified immigrants are to be admit- 
ted, even though they are not themselves quali- | or 
fied. Transportation companies who bring 
immigrants who are not qualified are required 
to carry them back, and any dependent relatives 
brought with them. 


REcENT DEATHS.—Among prominent per- 





sons whose deaths have recently occurred are the | rati 


Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son, an English clergyman and 
on mathematics at the 
University of Oxford, who, 
under the name of “Lewis 
Carroll,” wrote the delightful 
books describing “Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland ;”’ Mrs. 
Mary Cowden Clarke, a distin- 
guished Shakespearean scholar "£5 P. Vuuers. 
and author of the “Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare ;” Benjamin Butterworth of Ohio, 
who was for five terms a representative from 
a that state in Congress, and 

at the time of his death was 
United States Commissioner 
of Patents; Charles Pelham 
Villiers, Unionist member of 
the British Parliament for 
South Wolverhampton, who 
,)s~- was known as the “father of 
the House of Commons” 
because he had sat continu- 








Many Pens CLARKE. 
ously in that body since 1835; and Ernest 
Nicolini, the well-known tenor, the husband of 
Madame Adelina Patti. 
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Colds. 
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WATER IN THE So1i.—The United States | 

Agricultural Department have found that the 
fe rtility of soils depends largely on their capacity 
for retaining moisture. In many Western 
jocalities crops grow luxuriantly with scarcely 
any summer rain, depending on the water 
absorbed during winter and retained during the 
entire summer by the soil. “This novel theory is 
insufficient to aceount for the presence of so 
much water as is found perpetually present in 


the soil of the Mojave and Nevada deserts. It | | 


is even thought to be possible that the permanent 
water supply existing at a depth of 40 to 100 
feet may be responsible for the ever-present 
moisture. The effect of forests on rainfall is 
now under active discussion by several authori- 
ties, who differ widely in their conclusions, some 
holding that forests increase rainfall and others 
not accepting this view. 


Or oN RoAps.—Crude petroleum has been 
used with goed effect to suppress dust on railroad 
beds. Now it is advocated as a good application 
for country roads. It is daimed that by exclud- 
ing water it keeps the road good in wet and dry 
weather. It will suppress dust and render the 
water-eart unnecessary, and it prevents the 
formation of mud in winter. 

Evecrric WELDING AND SOLDERING. — 
This is now done by an electric ra hagee eg 
between two carbons 
held in a frame nearly 
at right angles to each 
other. It is manipu- 
lated like a common € 
gas blowpipe. The 
operator has to wear 
colored glass over the 
eyes to protect himself 
from the intense glare. 
The special construc- 
tion gives an are resembling to some extent a 
blowpipe flame. 





CoAL SLACK.—Finely divided coal, hitherto 
treated as a waste product, and known as 
“slack,’”? has been found to have a high value as 
a filtering material for sewage. This has been 
tried in England. In this country a demand has 
been created for fine coal, as small in grain as 
wheat or rice, for fuel, and a large business is 
now being done in the exploiting of the enormous 
piles, almost mountains, of coal waste about the 
mines of Pennsylvania. The material is put 
through a mechanical washing process, and the 
fine, sand-like coal is separated and assorted by 
size of grain. 


ASIA’s SECRETS.— Asia is genezally regarded 
as having been the earliest home of man, yet its 
interior is still one of the most mysterious parts 
of the globe. That many unknown things 
remain to be discovered there is indicated by the 
results of the recent journeys of Sven Hedin, 
the Swedish explorer. In the region containing | 
the lake called Lob Nor he came upon a tribe of | 
half-savage shepherds who were unknown even 
to the Chinese. And besides more than a score 
of salt-water lakes, and the ruins of two ancient 
cities, he diseovered a great range of mountains, 
whose loftiest peak, named by him Mount Oscar, 
is 24,000 feet high, nearly 8,000 feet higher than 
Mont Blane, the giant of the Alps. 

Taovs ANDS OF BusHELS oF LocusTs.— 

war that was waged 
against locusts in defence of 
the crops and vineyards in 
Algeria last year is described 
as having been extensive as 
well as very successful. Lines 
of defence 322 miles in aggre- 
gate length were constructed, 
and in the ditches placed to 
receive the pests-as they fell 
from the barriers. more than 
270,000 bushels of young lecusts 
were destroyed. 


TROLLEY SERVICE.—It has been found that 
the motorman, by exercising care in turning the | 
current on and off on trolley-cars, can save a great | 
deal of power. In Chicago trials of a special 
appliance which automatically regulated the | 
starting of each car so that the current was | 
gradually applied indicated a possibility of saving | 
15 per cent. coal and 25 per cent. of power-load. | 
The tendency of the motorman to suddenly turn | 
the switch handle on to full power is disastrous 
to economy of power. It has been suggested to 
have speed cards on each ear to show whether 
the service is properly performed. Interesting | 
experiments with new high-power trolley-cars for | 
Chicago have shown an extraordinary capacity 
for quickly attaining speed. A car could be 
Started from rest and attain a rate of 19 miles | 
an hour in five seconds. The sensation of 
the passenger is described as curious. If the | 
Switch was properly manipulated there was no | 
jerking, but the passenger felt himself leaning | 
and pressing irresistibly toward the back of the 
car as the sudden acceleration was imparted. 








| where, and only in boxes. 


The Throat. “Srown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
Price, % cents. (Ade. 
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notes, by Figure Music. Two pieces 
Guitar Figure Music 12c. Send stamp for Big [llustra- 





o—_ A nice a & it ree. 100 diff. stamps only 
Agts. wtd. a . L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BG Mader Bea 


and most S.juable book tcontal ns a beauti- | 

on Lith ph Plate of Ow ts. sent 
any address post-paid for 15Cents. JOHN 

BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 67, Freeport, Iil. 


“LINENE”- REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 











ted Catalog. E.C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bidg., Chicago. 








Sell Baker’s Teas, etec., among 
our friends; 50 lbs. to earn a Gold 
‘atch and Chain ; 25 lbs. Silver Watch 

aa: = a or 

; 18 lbs. To! (10 pes.) ; 

50 ty He Set (112 pe . ); 60 fey up 

h Bicycles (all grades). atone pre- 
aid. Send postal ee,  catahogus Lone 





Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
on wear again, inen discard. 

0 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At ates or send 6 ets. for Sampie Collar and Cuffs. 





Order Blanks. Ww. G. BAKER (Dept. 
CEI EN T Ss 


A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION A WEEK 











POP IEE OQ 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
7 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk St., Boston 











wee no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
- sent SR of “Everything for the 
rden” provided they 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on rece it of 10 cents emg he cover 
postage. othing like this ual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all ae 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applicetions Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON:.Co. 
7CorTLANDT S* NEW YORK. 








For down and $2 a month, we give 
OF Pa ccation Lt THE THEORY om 


et ee 


Wistos « and Bell Work; Mechanical Drawing 
chanical or Civil 


lis sib ra ne $ ; . Che 
23 COURSES 

tu Drawing ; rvey’ 

Sani Plumbing ; Gomiasen: heet 


attern Drafti Rei. —— 
or Machine Design; Pro 


An wheGUARANTEED | SUCCESS 


We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 882 Scranton, Pa 


ea” cae 
ACME § 


Y . 

2) Bicycles § 
High Grade . 

$34.50--"98 MODELS 


Same grade as agents sel! for We have no 
agents ut sel! direct to the rider at manufactu- 
rers’ toes. saving agents’ protte, Eight SvERY @ 











Best material, superb finish. EV 


mode 
AOME, “GUARANTEED A MiNST ACCIDENTS 
as well as EOTS. 


We ship anywhere with privilege of examina- 
‘ tion, p nd express charges both ways and refund 
money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. 
é ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 


SwewreweseeHwreTeswess 











ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


others,is cup shape, with self- 

% adjusting Ballin center,adapts itself 

Ipall In the cup prenses while the 
n the cup paseees back —_>? 

e 


ne: S. fost @ person does 
With lig htt pressure the Hernia is is held se- 
curely day and night.and aradical cure certain. Itis 
easy wp Bam Freee cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free, 
C.H. EGGLESTON & CO.,1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, 
















Sawyer’s Best 


Cents each. Send your 


As soon as sold send us 
send you the Watch Free 


For Selling 20 Packages of 


among your friends and neighbors. 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 


and we will forward the CrysTaLs, Express Paid, 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


Blue Crystals 
Each package 
Price 

name and address to us 


the money and we will 
, by Mail. 
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effects, etc., for parlors and bed-rooms, 3c. 
tiful and high-class Tapestry, Damask, 
Empire, ,» Rococo, Embossed Lea 
Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dinin 
10C., 124C., I5C-, and up to 25¢. a roll. 
for these Superior pa 
agents. One price Saeyutere, an 
WE PAY THE FREIG 


-“terms. We furnish advertising cards and circulars wit 


customers 
Start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety 
sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitable business requi 
Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price."—N. Y. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe 


can only be bought from us or our 


An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from our large 
sample books, showing hundreds of beautiful pat- 


, who write us for samples. The business pays well from the 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address 


ot Ta e 


e.~ 
~~. 


to 10c. per roll. Beau- 
Colonial, Louis XIV, 
ther, rich Floral and 
-rooms and halls, at 

Write for samples, 


HT 


h agent's name on free, an 


of designs and colorings, or 
ring no capital or experience. 





||INEW YORK 


W.14" ST. 





| 
Seite Taugne, winou. BANJO 


63 


‘Swnbards 
Own 

Labels, Circulars, or yomepene:. 
=v Dollar Press. Larger 

aye secting easy, printed ru ~ 
Money saved ; a so bic profits at 
printing for others. Stamp fora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 















































-NO OTHER COMPARES WITH IT - 





IT's THE BEST. 

















Instruction by mai! ,ada apted to every one, 
Methods approved by lea 
ing educators. E: xperienced 


ae 
and competent instruct- 


ors. Takesspare timeonly. 
W Three courses—Preparato- 
ry, business,college. An op- 
amped to better your con- 
ition and prospects. Stu- 
a dents and graduates 


everywhere. Seven 






years of success. Full 

particulars free 

=a CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
‘elephone Building, DETROIT, MICH 


URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1898. 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. 


The Best Seeds that Grow, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties 
for 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome book of 144 pages is mailed 
free to planters everywhere. Write to-day. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





















“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
On spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., the identify- 
ing mark of the best 
a ni wate is 


“1847 | 


Rogers Bros. : 
















For fifty years the stand- 
ard of silver plate excel- 
lence. On teasetsand lar- 
ger articles, look gm 

for this mark. bigs 


Manufactured only by »eS 
Meripen Britannia Company, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


newROSE icc 


10c. 


The Crand New Hardy 


YELLOW RAMBLER, (AGLAIA) 


A Rapid Growing Yellow Climbing Rose. 
Who would be without it at is price? Sent post- 
paid by mail foronly 10 cent 
The Jewel set of six beautiful roses for 25 conta: 
Dutchess de Brabant—A lovely and sweet pink rose. 
Marte Lam The Famous white Hermosa rose. 
Etolle de Lyon—The richest golden- gesow fine bud. 
a finest deep rich velvety crimson. 
Seupert—Delicate shell pink. Always in bloom. 
Mene “Gulllot—The finest pure white in existence. 
The Jewel set of Roses for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Pas - te iful new talogue free, just out. Send 
McGREGOR BROS., Springfield. Ohio 


A Wooden Hen 














A faultless hatching machine for 38 eggs. Price #4. 
Heat and moisture regulation and ventilation, abso- 
lutely perfect. A book about the Wooden Hen and 


one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this paper. 
GEO, H. STAHL, Quincy, Til. 


Watch ne Chain 


for one 
Day’s 





We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also 
Charm, or a pearl-handled Solid 
irls for selling 1g doz. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Conoord Juno”, Mass. | 
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The Youth’s Gomnpenton is an illustrated we 


»ek 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is | 


$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly ene of the wong per. All 
additional ages over eight—which is the number 
given for $i. 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Mone for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

ber directly to this office. We do not request 

‘Agents to collect money for renewals’ of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances,— Remember that the poietere 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
»00ks unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
yous paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 ‘unless this is done. 
Caution against paying money to stran 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscrip ons 
to the Compensen by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CHILBLAINS. 


CHILBLAIN is a painful swelling and 
redness’ of the skin, usually of 
the feet, but sometimes of the 
hands, ears, or other parts, occur- 
ring in cold and damp weather. 
One who has ever suffered from 
chilblains, however, needs no defi- 
nition of the malady, for its memory 
will never leave him. 

The trouble usually begins with 
the first appearance of frost, and persists obsti- 
nately until the return of mild weather. One who 
has once suffered may usually count upon a fresh 
infliction with each recurring autumn. After he 
has been standing and walking for some time with 
cold or wet feet, a redness of the skin appears as 
the feet get warm again, and this redness is 
accompanied by an intolerable mixture of itching 
and burning. 

This state of things persists with varying 
intensity, but is always worse when the feet are 
warmed, and so causes especial annoyance at 
night, when the sufferer begins to get warm in 
bed. The itching is such an unbearable symptom 
that in England, the native home of the chilblain, 
extraordinary remedies are resorted to for its 
relief, some old-fashioned people going so far as 
to whip the affected parts with sprigs of holly 
until blood is drawn, in order to relieve the con- 
gestion. 

People with a rheumatic tendency seem to 
suffer most from chilblains, and it is found some- 
times that unexpected relief of the local trouble 
is obtained by anti-rheumatic remedies. 

A person subject to chilblains should carefully 
avoid shoes which are too short or too tight. He 
should wear soft woollen stockings and well- 
fitting, thick-soled shoes. Some can wear over- 
shoes or “arctics,” but most sufferers find that 
rubber shoes or boots increase their distress. 

On returning from exposure to cold or wet, the 
shoes and stockings should be changed, the feet 
bathed in cool water, and “patted” dry with a 
soft towel. Warming cold feet over a register, in 
front of the fire, or, after the manner of farmers, 
in the oven, is the worst possible practice, and 
will almost surely cause chilblains in those who 
have never had them. 

When the pain and itching become unbearable, 
a measure of relief may be gained by putting the 
feet into a basin of very hot or very cold water 
for a moment, and then anointing them with a 
salve containing borax. Sometimes slight contin- 
uous pressure, such as is made by painting the 
ehilblains with collodion, is beneficial. Some 
cases are benefited by painting with tincture of 
iodine, but this remedy is uncertain, and may 
even aggravate the distress. 
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‘““KLONDIKE FREIGHT-CARS.”’ 


| ground, and on the top of the 
| posts are kettles to keep mice 
and squirrels from getting at 
| the fish.” 





A young man who is in charge of a party of 
gold-seekers on the route to the Klondike sends a | 
full account by letter to a companion in Spokane | 
of the means by which he has been transporting | 
his supplies northward. One of these means 
was a pack-~dog which has 
been denominated, on ac- 
count of his importance, 
a “Klondike freight-car.” 

“He is not a large dog, 
either,” says the letter- 
writer, “but he will pack | 
seventy-five pounds 
through the snow after 
the snow-shoes have made | 
the trail. Dogs that will 
pack forty or fifty pounds 
are common. 

“The Indians at Madison Creek move every- | 
thing withdogs. They handled something like a | 





million feet of logs in that way last season. Some 
of the logs were forty feet long and five feet in 

They use no horses in this country | 
The dogs are fed only at night, and 


diameter. 
in winter. 


then but half of a dried salmon. The natives 
live on the same food. 

“The priest is the high ruler among them. It 
was he who caused this year’s extra supply of 
| fish to be kept; he told them to put up enough for 
two years. Now they eat the fish they caught 
the summer before last. It 
is not uncommon to see fish 
piled as high as twenty-five 
to thirty feet, all dried. It 
rests on posts set in the 


Another Klondike “freight- 
ear’ which this expedition 
came across was a “klootech- 
man,” or Indian woman, who 
did not weigh more than one 
hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, but who would, 
nevertheless, carry a barrel } 
of provisions weighing not 
less than one hundred and 
fifty pounds, nailed to a board 
and the board strapped on 
her back. With this burden she marched thirty 
miles between daylight and dark, making camp 
at night, and keeping it up. 

The Americans who have taken the Klondike 
trail need no convincing that the notion that “an 
Indian won’t work” is a fallacy. But for Indian 
packers, male and female, no gold would have 
been brought out of Alaska, for no supplies for 
the miners could have been taken in. 





PRACTICAL. 


The great Marchesi, like other famous singers, 
was the recipient of valuable gifts from an admir- 
ing public. Many of these were of a perishable 
nature, and some were rich and rare; one only 
bore the character of absolute practicality. 


During a concert tour in Switzerland, there was 
one concert in which the prima donna was espe- 
cially brilliant. She sang a varied programme: a 
song from Handel, an Italian air, some German 

songs; and not only through the greatness, but 
the diversity of her gifts, roused the audience to 
a tremendous pitch o enthusiasm. 

Many of them crowded up to her when the 

concert was over, age gy her with the 
Ny 


profusion of the ‘flowers they brought. After 
crowd had dispersed, a — ooking girl 
came up, holding a parcel in her hand 


“You delighted me so very much at your last 
concert,” said she, “that to-day I should like to 
express my admiration for ng = in “re soar 
however, fade. I therefore beg bo r you a 
lasting and pone souvenir which will keep me 
in = mem 

ith these: words, she unwrapped a silver soup- 
ladle, presented it, and disappeared. 


A QUEENLY MILKMAID. 


The Queen of the Belgians and Princess Clem- | 
entine, while driving in a pony-cart one day last 
summer, had a charming rural adventure, which 
the London Post describes: 


They st d ata farmh to buy a glass of 
milk. Nobody but an old, paralyzed woman was 
in the house, and she replied that no milk was left 
in ood jugs, and that she was unable to go to milk 
aco 

Never mind,” said the queen; “if you will 
allow me, I will go to the pasture. Just tell me 
where the jugs are.” 

“But, my dear eat. 

‘ou will never be 

he old woman. 

She was mistaken, however, for a 
her majesty returned with a half-fille d jug. Mean- 
time, Princess Clementine had laid on the table 
three bowls, a loaf and the needful knives and 
plates. The old farmer’s wife was served by the 
princess, who, it appears, greatly enjoyed the 
adventure. 





you are from the town, and 
le to milk a cow,” objected 


little later 


FIRM RESOLUTION. 


“Dave” Saddler was a brave Confederate soldier 
who was in the hospital at Richmond, and who, 
in spite of his sufferings, always took a cheerful 
view of the situation. One day, when he was 
recovering, a visiting minister approached his 
cot, and tendered him a pair of home-made socks. 

“Accept these,” said he. “I only wish the dear 
—- who knit them could present them to you 
n person.’ 

“Thank you, very much,” said David, gravely, 
“put I have decided that 1 never shall wear an- 
other pair of socks while I live 


The preacher protested, but. to no purpose; and 
finally he sought out the boy’s a tell her 
bens ae! e invalid had behaved 

hy,” exel aimed she, “both his feet have 
ion! shot off!” 


A QUALIFIED MISFORTUNE. 


To illustrate the readiness of some unscrupulous 
people to turn even their calamities to a dishonest 
advantage, the story is told that a certain small 
farmer complained to a relative that his cow was 
sick. 


my you have to buy —" asked the rela- 


‘Sand, yes!” 

“How much d’you have to pa: 

Mis’ Tewkesbury lets us ~Y some of hers for 
five cents a quart.” 

“Well, what d’you do with your milk while the 
cow’s sick?” 

“Oh, we sell it to the city milkman.” 

“Get five cents a quart from him?” 

“Sakes, no! He gives six!” 


= 


DISFIGURED, BUT ALL THERE. 


There had been a football game in a smart 
Western village. It had terminated without any 
— and victors and vanquished had met 

t the principal hotel to eat dinner together in 
pretenn of restored peace and concord. 


“Are the boys all here, landlord?” asked the 
captain of the victorious eleven, as the rm ‘oprietor 
of the hotel came to him to announce that every- 
thing was in readiness. “Have you counted 
oN 
“Yes 


sir,” replied od 
“Pye counted them. 


ore irin Sanciend 
them ‘are good 


Som 
deal out of shape, but they’ re onl here.” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by*the use | 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ado. | 


1 ti ty NR ly Fl | 
QwWEET PEAS The finest mixture | 
ever made ; contains iC 
70 of the choicest named varieties. 0c., | 
Ib, 25c.,1 Ib, 75e. Catalogue, all kinds of seeds, 
REE, ake money getting club orders for | 
our seeds. Frank Ford mn, Ravenna, Ohio. 




















A Biscuit Novelty. 


Our latest product is the most pleas- 
ing Biscuit Confection ever made. 


BENT’S 
KLONDIKE 
GEMS. 


Crisp, Delicious, Satisfying. In size 
they just cover a fifty-cent piece. 
Trial Box 


sent by mail 
on receipt of 


To further in- 
troduce we will 
send, post-paid, 
@ pound for... 


foc. 4° 2596 4 








New York Biscuit Co., Milton, Mass. 


Wide-Awake Grocers should write us for prices and 
free sample of this new rapid-selling biscuit. | 





























Dust and dirt does | 
not adhere to the | 
hard, smooth, 
— sur- 









farniture, and | 
wicker,earth- 
en and metal | 
ware by the | 
use of 


NEAL’S ENAMELS. 


Wiping off occasionally with a dry, soft cloth | 
keeps them bright,clean and handsome. Any inex- | 
f apes, person can apply this Enamel! success- 

‘ully over painted, varnished or stained surfaces. 

Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel will resist hot age 

cold water, steam and moisture, and is just t 

thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot-baths, sinks, ae 
OUR BOOKLET, “E Is and E li 


showing samples of the colors and giving 
complete infor- mation,Sent Free. 





Address os, | 
Dept. B, 
Cc. IN STAMPS will secure wale 





board Parlor, 
room and Kitchen Suite FOR 2. THE-CHILDREN 





| Agents wanted. 






FEBRUARY 3, 1898. 
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Mildred Perry Bosserman. 


Experience has proved to thou- 
sands of mothers that 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


is a suitable and satisfactory food 
for infants. Mellin’s Food promotes 
the growth of a child and makes 
healthy, happy children. 


rs. W. E. Bosserman, of Norway, 
Me., writes : 
Mildred is a living testimonial of 
Mellin’s Food. It was given to her 
when only three weeks old and continued 
until she was three years of age. She 
has never had any serious illness. 
Write to us(a postal will do) and we will send, 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


an ra 
» 2500 BICYCLES... on mano. 


We must close out our immense 
stock of '97 models, including aery 
100 aera makes, at prices whic 
& will sell them now to make room for 
‘98 stock. You can make big money 
nay Iping us. Second-hand wheels, $5.00 

.00. New ’97 Peaicat ie falc 00. 
eels shipped subject to full 
ot 4 con- 
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eeeneien. Satisfaction 


ROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. (Dept. 
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THE WARNER LIBRARY ABOUT COMPLETED. 


HARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S monumental 
undertaking is almost finished. The great 
Library is all but done. Its preparation has 
been a wonderful task. Think what is here 
accomplished. The most distinguished scholars, 
thinkers and writers of France, England and 
America have been brought together to write 
the fascinating interpretative and explanatory 
studies which accompany the sections devoted 
to each of the masters of the world’s literature. 
Every essay has been written by the one man 
now living most competent to portray the person- 
ality and work of the author whom he treats. 

These essays, a thousand in number, constitute 
the most delightful and most instructive presen- 
tation of the greater literature of every epoch and 
of every race. 

If you were the possessor of this splendid 
Library, consider the endless hours of recreation 
and enjoyment you might gain from its pages in 
the coming year. What an inspiration and uplift 
might come from devoting no more than half au 





hour a day to following the literature of one great 
nation after another, from the Roman and the 
Greek down to the most notable writers of our 
own time! 

Remember that the arrangement with Harper’s 
Weekly Club, whereby the Library is now offered 
ata reduced price and under special terms, wil! 
soon be ended. When the Library is complete, 
the opportunity you now have will no longer be 
open. The introductory work of the Club will 
be ended and the regular subscription canvass 
will begin. 

In view of this approaching event, the special 
price at which the work is now obtainable will 
be advanced on March rst. If you wish to 
place in your home the most perfect library of 
literature that has ever been made, it is certainly 
to your interest to act now. 

A postal card, addressed to Harper’s Weekly 
Club, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure 
full information, both as to the Club arrangement 
and the Library itself. 
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Mrs. Baker’s Pig. 


Amasa Baker had many peculiarities, among 
which was abstinence from “animal food,’’ 
except eggs. Often he declared: “Aigs is more 
the natur’ of fruit, bein’ raly nuts or seeds, so 
to speak,” and ate accordingly. 

Under protest, he allowed his wife an occa- 
sional bit of beef or mutton, or a fowl] that had 
grown too old for the market, but pork was an 
abomination that he would not allow upon his 
table in any form, though his wife often said to 
herself and sometimes ventured to suggest to her 
husband: “A leetle speck o’ sassige or a bit o’ 
lean ham or a sparerib would go well.” 

‘Eatin’ the flesh o’ hawgs,” said Amasa, “is 
clean agin Scriptur’, as well it may be, for there 
haint no nastier cretur’ in this livin’ world.’ 

Yet Mrs. Baker did not abandon hope and at 
last conceived a plan; she would urge Amasa, 
who was of a thrifty turn, to keep a pig on the 
score of economy, and then, when it was killed 
and sold, she might save some scraps for 


sausage, and the spareribs and souse for her | jariats in 


own use. 

“It would be quite a savin’ to hev a pig to eat 
what would otherwise be hove away,”’ she said, 
after cautiously broaching the subject to her 
husband. “Scraps that’s left, and dish-water 
and gardin’ sass that we can’t find no use for, 
all turned into salable pork, would come to 
consid’able, I tell ye.’’ 

Amasa pondered the matter a while and 
consented. A pig was installed in the long 
unused pen to the great satisfaction of Mrs. 
Baker, who insisted that Amasa should feed the 
“unclean animal.” 

“You feed him, Mr. Baker, and then you’ll 
know jest what he eats and haow much on’t, 
and know whether no he’s kep’ clean,” and 
though she made occasional visits to the sty 
to admire its tenant and treat him to luxurious 
back -seratchings, she scrupulously abstained 
from feeding him. 

The pig grew and waxed fat till, in the early 
days of fall, his mistress saw, with conflicting 
emotions of satisfaction and sadness, that the 
pig was fat enough to kill. With some hesita- 
tion she called her husband’s attention to the 
fact, and was not sorry to find him disposed to 
put off the killing, for she had become attached 
to piggy’s companionship. 

But now she began to wean herself from this 
association. A fortnight later she found the pig 
had so thriven that there seemed no excuse for 
further delay, and she was more reconciled to 
the killing because the overgrown creature would 
not now leave his luxurious couch for all her 
coaxing. Hence she dwelt with increasing 
complacency on the anticipation of juicy spare- 


ribs and toothsome sausage, and visited the sty. . 


no more. 

She now urged immediate slaughter, but 
Amasa could not yet be persuaded to it and she 
began to fear that he had become fond of his 
charge. However, she waited another fortnight 
before venturing to mention the subject again. 

When the last lingering leaf had succumbed to 
the November blasts, and the aroma of baked 
meats and fried sausage arose from many 
kitchens, Mrs. Baker could no longer forbear, 
for her stomach revolted at every mouthful of 
the graham bread and hasty pudding which 
Amasa required her to swallow with a show of 
relish. 

“For goodness’ sake, Mr. Baker, haint you 
never goin’ to kill that pig? I haint heard him 
grunt or squeal for*two three days, an’ I do 
b’lieve he’s got so fat he can’t do nary one. I 
shouldn’t be a mite surprised if he up an’ died 
wi’ the arterplack. No, not one mite, an’ it 
would be a mercy to kill him jest to save his life 
and—pork.”’ 

“Mrs. Baker,” began Amasa with calm 
deliberation, when he had disposed of the last 
spoonful of hasty pudding and carefully wiped 
his lips with the back of his hand, ‘‘you needn't 
give yourself no consarn about that ’ere pig. 
His onclean flesh won’t contaminate no humern 
system, ma’am. I killed him jest a week ago, 
an’ buried him in the garding.” 

RowLanpD E. ROBINSON. 
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An Obsolete Charity. 


To all appearance there is plenty of room in 
the world yet for the exercise of kindly charity, 
though we are assured by Sir Walter Besant, in 
the Queen, that one channel in which that 
charity used to flow freely is closed forever. 
With the shutting of the doors of- the debtor’s 
prisons that form of benevolence which consisted 
in releasing the prisoners confined for small 
debts became a thing of the past. 

In those good old days no debt was so small 
that it might not lead toa man’s incarceration, 
and once inside the prison walls the amount 
soon ran up. Then compassion stepped in, and 
at Christmas and Easter the charitable released 
the prisoners, sending them out with a small 
sum of money to begin the world again. 

So much did this become a recognized custom 
that certain persons conceived the idea of being 
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arrested by their friends a few days before 
Christmas or Easter for small sums, having an 
eye to the present that accompanied the release. 
Nay, in one small prison the turnkey, at the 
approach of the holy season of Christmas or 
Easter, used to hire people at five shillings a 
head to come and personate unfortunate prisoners 
and be immediately released by the charitable. 
Of course the turnkey pocketed both fees and | 
presents. He was economical, too. He used to 
make his wife become one of the prisoners, | 
which saved him five shillings. 
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Wiped Out. 
During.one of Fremont’s expeditions, two of 
his chassears had a curious adventure on a 
buffalo hunt. The buffaloes, tired of having the 








advantage on the side of their pursuers, suddenly 


though unconsciotsly took a quiet revenge. One 
man was mounted ‘en a mule, the other on a| 
horse, when they canié.in sight of a large herd 
of buffalo feeding on the-open prairie, about a 
mile distant. The mule was not fleet enough to 
justify a race, and the horse was too tired from 
his day’s journey, so the men determined to 
approach the herd on foot. 


Dismounting and securing the ends of. their 
the ground, they made a slight detour 
to take advantage of the wind. So they went on 
unperceived until they were within a hundred 
—, Says the author of “The Old Santa Fé 


Some old bulls, forming the outer picket 
guards, slowly raised their heads, and gazed | 
long and dubiously at the strange Objects, until 
they discovered that the intruders were not 
wolves; then they gave a significant grunt, 

rned about as though on pivots, and in less 
than no time, the whole h were making the 
gravel fly over the —_ in fine style, leaving 
the hunters to their fiture. 

The men had scarcely recovered from = 
surprise when, to their consternation, the 
the whole company of monsters, num ~ 

thousand, > aw shape their course 

to the spot where the horse and mule were 
picketed. 

The charge was a gang one; the stam- 
—s— loes came down upon them like a 

. A coud of dust hung for a moment 

over the Spot where the hunters’ animals had 
been ; the black mass moved as with re- 
doubled speed, and in a few seconds the horizon 
shut them from view. The horse and mule, 
with all their trappings, saddles, bridles and 

Isters, were never seen or heard of again. 


te 


An Impatient Father. 


Mr. John Wanamaker, writing in the True 
Philadelphian, declares his opinion that men 
for the most part get what they are worth. 


It is the hardest thing in the world, he says, 
to find a clean, strong, earnest, upright young 
man—they’re as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
boy working for me at three dollars a week, a 
one day his father, who was loom boss in a 

we came to see me and said he guessed he’d 
take his boy out; he could make more in the 





actory. 

“How much?’ I asked. | 

“Four dollars a week.” | 

“Well, let him alone and he’ll be getting five a 
weg here eters tara peti ight doll h 

nm the oA was ing eight lars the 

father came again I persuaded him 
to leave e the i? with me. When the boy was 
getting ten dollars a week the father came again 
and Cyd. we going to take the boy away. 


“He isn’t making money e a 


actory.” 

“How ok will he get?” 

‘*T welve dollars first, fifteen afterward.” 

“Any more?” 

“Yes; he may get to be a loom boss.” 

“What will S make then?” 

‘Seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“Well, then, let the boy alone; he’ ll be getting 
a hundred a month here some day. 
vedi the hardest work to ge that man to 
leave his we are ing now 
one ti ‘dollars a month ’ 4 
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Floating Metals. 
Every one is aware that substances lighter 





than water will float, but to make heavy metals 
float on water is quite another matter. That 
this can be done, however, may be proved by | 
actual experiment. 


Prof. A. M. Mayer, whose recent death leaves | 
another gap in the ranks of the searchers after 
scientific truth, not long ago concluded an | 
tigation on the flotation of various metal rir 
and disks upon water. He found that not only 
will all metals with clean surfaces float upon | 
water, but an appreciable weight in addition to | 
weight of the metal itself is required to break | 

hrough the water surface. He tried rings of | 
oo tinned iron, copper, brass, German silver, | 
and other metals, and he found that in order to | 
make them sink additional weight was required. | 
A ring of platinum, a metal which is twenty-one 
times heavier, bulk for bulk, than water, will 
float upon pure water for as long a period as 
sixty-six hours. 

If any one would try for himself the experi- 
ment of making metal float, he must first be sure 
that the surface of the metal is clean, otherwise 
his attempt will not meet with success. A steel | 
needle quite clean may be left floating, if placed 
carefully upon the surface of water. The 
easiest way to perform this experiment is said 
to be by placing, the needle on a piece of tissue- 
paper and — both on the water. When 
- - 7 per becomes wet and sinks, the needle 

hould remain upon the surface. It is only fair 
to add that very skilful handling is necessary to 
insure success. 

The flotation of metals is due to a film of air, 
which keeps the metal from touching the water. 








COMPANION. 


MONUMENTS #7 


it 
DON'T finan ssc WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 


to suit all, Work delivered everywhere. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO Moss — N CRUMBLING. 
CLEAN CRACKING 


UE MONUMENTAL! snemes 6, Drawer 838, Bridgeport Ct. 
733335 9999999999999999998,, 


You Will Fall in Love 
With It. 








Everywhere admitted that 


Welcome. Soap 
: 
omrany. B 





is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 


lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


| Manufactured by 
CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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: OUTIRY 


waa” .. LVS . 
when with their food 
every day is mixed 

a small quantity of . 


“we Sheridan’s 


Condition 


Powder. 


It keeps them in good 
condition and is also a 
great egg-producer. 











I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Custom House St., Boston. 


Sample of the best Poultry 
Paper sent free. 











SEND US A POSTAL 


and we will send you by mail a 
FREE SAMPLE of I eliclous 


“SALADA’ 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only in LEAD PACKETS. All Grocers. 
50° cents and 60 cents per pound. 


CHAPIN & a 206 State St., BOSTON. 












. 
y7 Tastes Like Cream. 
gy Relieves Consumption,Cures Coughs,Colds, 
i  Bronc hitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
Asthma, Influenza, Scrofulous Humors, by 
building up the wasted tissues and feeding the over- 
worked nerves in such a manner that er using, 


Health is the Natural Result. 
That is why 
EVERYBODY LIKES IT. 
Physicians prescribe it. All good druggists sell it. 

sk for “Wi BOR’S,”’ and take no other. 
.—Beware of imitations. This article is the 
oldest of its kind in the market. Many try to 
make a remedy “just as good,” but none succeed. 
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» This Child’s Rocking 
Chair a Gift. 


CHILD’S Rattan 
Rocker, full roll-back 
and arms, and close 
woven seat and back, a 
beauty and very 
comfortable, made 
especially for us by 
the Wakefield Rat- 
tan Co. Given with 
an orderof12Ibs.of 
Tilden’s Teas and 
Baking Powder. 


Remember we pay 
all express charges, also send you the Chair 
with your order in advance and allow you 
plenty of time to deliver goods and collect 
money. Send for Order Sheets and Premium List. 


TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Brockton, Mass. 
SESEEESE CECE ESSE EEC ESE 


No More sae 
TEETHING BABIES. 
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SUPPLY THEM WITH THE 


Baby Educator. 


A hard, nutritious cracker, the shape of 






a ring. It serves the purposes of a teething ring 
and is at the same time nourishing and satisfy- 
ing. It entertains _ comforts babies hours 
at a time. ix a 











20c. at Druggists’ aa Grocers’, 25c. by Mail. 4 
Educator Food Store, 205 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 4 









DESSERTS 


FOR: 


DY VINE ba 
PEOPLE’ 


FREE with order or send 2c. stamp to cover 
postage. Book contains 7o tested 
recipes for making 70 easy, delicious, wholesome 


esserts. 
A Real Help to Housewives. 


KNOX’S 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


3 Ask your ey r for ' on: 
qt. package t 15c. (2 for ) 
a acids, "olen No taste. 
ure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed ‘by. all cooking ¢chool instructors. 














easiest, Surest, Quickest. 
Pink gelatine for fancy desserts with every 
package. 





Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 


It requires only water, flavor and sugar, 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample postpaid 5 cents, 


C. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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See list of 


Your Grocer 


- Shawmut Soap | 


and Common Sense, 


JAMES F. MORSE & — wpsiee Mass. 








Combination that Beats the 
World for Easy Washing. 


Beware of Washing Powders and 
Liquids that ‘‘remove dirt without in- 
jury, etc. 

thing that will Eat Dirt wil] Eat Cloth. 
A little rubbing with Shawmut Soap is 
the quickest, safest and most thorough mode 
of washing — besides, you get 
100 choice books FREE for soap 
wrappers saved and sent to us. 


99 


It stands to reason that any- 


books on every wrapper. 


knows “ Shawmut,” ask him. 
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IS ABOVE ALL OTHERS 

‘in the estimation of 

careful housekeepers. 

It is pure, reliable, 

if ' and adapted to every 

| family use. 7 

Made for nearly half a 
Century by 

GEO. E. MARSH & CO., 
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To-morrow. 
Order some 


“Arlington” 





enjoyable morning meal. 


BEET FERSRESSRELRRSEL ESSE EAEERE) 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU. 





FAMOUS 





OHN P. SQUIRE & CO 
J Bote ” — Makers of the 


my | — | 


H Sausages: 


. They make the most palatable and 











OU will like them. They are made of best selected meats & 
and therefore peculiarly free from excessive fat, are deli- # 
: cately seasoned, and particular care taken in their manufacture. : 
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e 3 ‘Each pbaolitehy 
LE correct. Sold by 
_good grocers every- 
ere. Our booklet 
OUP ETIQUETTE” on 
sgortietang 


; "S\ ARMOUR 
« 1 secaegaii Co, 


ee 4 C KANSAS CITY U.S.A. 


















‘= RELIABLE PILOT 


Is stamped with the words 


. John .Pearson 
3 Son > 


IT HAS LED 
THE MARKET FOR 
30 YEARS. 


Made bv the ... 


_ JOHN PEARSON 
 & SON BRANCH, 


THE 


New YorkK 
Biscuit Co., 


Newburyport, 
Mass. 


> Business Estab. 1792. 











BEARDSLEYS «= 
SHREDDED 3 a 
CODFISH f ~ 
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All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
10 minutes at a cost of rocents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 
Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 
It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, New Yori Sity. 





Look for the RED BAND. 
































Always the Same, 






-AND.. 


Always the Best. 








For Sale at All Grocers. 







































